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What  They  Are  Saying: 

“ Visibility  does  not  make  more  arrests;  more 
police  do.  ” 

Chester  Broderick,  head  of  the  Boston  Police 
Patrolmen’s  Association,  commenting  on  Police 
Commissioner  Joseph  Jordan’s  redeployment 
plan  for  the  department.  (Page  3:2) 
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Pulling  ’em  over  to  the  curb: 

Senate  goes  after  DWI’s 


Appeals  court  reinstates  DC’s 
policy  on  informal  street-stops 


Traffic  police  who  find  a driver  to  be  in- 
toxicated would  be  able  to  lift  the  in- 
ebriated motorist's  license  on  the  spot, 
under  legislation  proposed  earlier  this 
month  before  a Senate  Commerce  sub- 
committee. 

Intended  to  put  a Federal  punch  in  the 
states'  escalating  fight  against  drunk 
drivers,  the  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
JohnC.  Danforth(R-Mo.),  who  noted  that 
the  initiative  would  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  in  such  cases  from  the  states  to  the 
individual. 

"If  driving  is  a privilege  and  if  drunk 
driving  can  be  measured  (by  breath 
analyzing  equipment),  why  not  take  the 
discretion  out  and  revoke  a license  ad- 
ministratively?" Danforth  demanded. 

The  Senator's  statements  met  with  a 
mixed  response  when  he  announced  his 
proposal  at  the  March  2 opening  of  the 
subcommittee's  hearing  on  the  proper  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  handling 
driving-while-intoxicated  (DWI)  cases. 
Several  witnesses  contended  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  keep  its  nose 
out  of  a problem  that  is  essentially  a state 


and  local  concern.  However,  all  par- 
ticipants agreed  that  more  must  be  done 
to  reduce  the  nearly  25,000  deaths  annual- 
ly which  are  attributed  to  intoxicated 
drivers. 

According  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Danforth  initiative  was  warmly  received, 
but  not  officially  endorsed,  by  a top  of- 
ficial at  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator Diane  K.  Steed  told  Danforth 
that  NHTSA  research  into  the  DWI  prob- 
lem revealed  that  courts  are  blocking 
strict  and  sure  punishment  of  offenders. 

Steed  lauded  the  implementation  of 
stricter  state  laws,  indicating  that  man- 
datory punishment  provisions  in  such  in- 
itiatives take  the  pressure  off  crowded 
court  systems. 

Citing  one  example.  Steed  noted  that 
Minnesota  drivers  found  to  have  blood 
alcohol  levels  in  excess  of  the  legal 
minimum  may  be  deprived  of  their 
licenses  by  administrative  procedure.  I f a 
driver  in  that  state  declines  to  take  a 
Continued  on  Page  5 


In  a qualified  victory  for  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  police,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
ruled  late  last  month  that  D.C.  police  of- 
ficers have  broad  authority  to  stop 
pedestrians  and  ask  them  to  produce 
identification,  even  when  no  criminal  con- 
duct is  suspected. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  court 
found  "other  aspects  of  the  contact  prac- 
tice disturbing,"  and  strongly  recom- 
mended changes  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department's  policy. 

The  appellate  ruling  reversed  a deci- 
sion issued  last  May  by  Senior  Judge  Ed- 
ward M.  Curran  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  who  had  stated  that  such  informal 
contacts  between  police  and  citizens 
violated  constitutional  protections 
against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  (LEN,  June  8,  1981). 

Judge  Edward  Tamm,  who  wrote  the 
appeals  court  decision,  urged  that  in 
making  such  informal  contacts,  officers 
make  it  clear  to  pedestrians  that  they  are 
free  to  leave  if  they  desire.  The  citizens 
who  had  filed  the  class  action  suit  against 


A transfusion  for  policing  fs  ‘lifeblood’. . . 

Overhauling  police  records  systems 


By  JOE  A.  ROBLES 
and  WANDA  BROWN 

The  City  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  covers 
67.4  square  miles,  has  a populaton  of 
123,000,  and  includes  five  local  colleges 
and  universities  and  a variety  of  light  and 
heavy  industries.  The  maintenance  of 
public  safety  and  order  is  covered  by  an 

THE  ICAP  STORY 

Eighth  article  in  a series. 

authorized  police  strength  of  192  sworn 
and  44  civilian  employees.  When  Spring- 
field  became  part  of  the  Integrated 
Criminal  Apprehension  Program  in  April 
1 977,  the  department’s  outlook  on  its  ex- 
isting management  approach  began  to 
change.  Part  of  that  involved  a detailed 
examination  of  the  Central  Records 
system,  the  lifeblood  of  any  law  enforce- 
ment organization. 

Growing  out  of  this  review.  Central 
Records  has  undergone  dramatic 
changes  in  less  than  two  years.  Without 
the  luxury  of  any  computerization,  the 
manual  records  system  has  been  com- 
pletely reorganized,  and  it  has  become  a 
priority  in  the  department's  structure. 
Prior  to  ICAP,  management  was  aware 
that  records  indexing  and  microfilming 
was  behind,  that  the  records  staff  was  too 
small,  and  that  some  changes  were  need- 


ed in  order  to  become  more  efficient  and 
effective.  As  in  many  other  departments, 
however,  other  priorities  required  that 
Central  Records  take  a back  seat  to  day- 
to-day  operations.  For  the  Springfield 
Police  Department,  with  the  advent  of 
ICAP  the  records  system  was  examined, 
suggestions  were  sought  from  the  per- 
sonnel who  utilized  and  operated  it,  and 
changes  were  made  — with  many  desir- 
able benefits. 

The  staff  at  that  time  consisted  of  six 
people  who  were  assigned  to  the  Word 
Processing  Center  (WPC)  and  one  person 
who  was  assigned  to  Records  — this  for  a 
city  that  handles  approximately  75,000 
calls  for  service  per  year.  The  job  of  word 
processing  personnel  was  to  type  and 
distribute  reports,  all  of  which  at  that 
time  were  taped  and  typed  in  narrative 
form,  a very  time-consuming  process. 
Ideally,  WPC  personnel  assisted  in 
Records  as  time  permitted.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  with  this  system  the  person 
assigned  to  Records  ended  up  helping 
word  processing  personnel  in  typing 
reports  more  often  than  the  reverse.  In 
fact,  every  typist  in  the  department  had 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  Word  Pro- 
cessing Center  in  order  to  have  reports 
available  for  investigator's  review.  Even 
with  this  assistance  it  took  as  long  as  10 
hours  to  catch  up  with  the  previous  24 
hours'  reports. 


The  Crime  Analysis  Unit  was  one  of  the 
units  which  placed  the  greatest  burden 
upon  Records.  Crime  analysis  personnel 
were  always  reviewing  the  records  in 
order  to  identify  career  criminals,  poten- 
tial suspects,  arrest  reports,  case  disposi- 
tions and  a variety  of  offense  reports.  The 
inability  to  provide  timely  reports  ob- 
viously affected  Crime  Analysis  and,  by 
extension,  the  rest  of  the  department. 
The  records  system  for  the  Springfield 
PD  at  that  time  ran  approximately  four 
to  five  months  behind  and  was 
sometimes  as  much  as  six  months 
behind.  This  greatly  limited  the  service 
to  residents  of  the  city  and  proved  a 
significant  handicap  for  divisions  within 
the  department.  In  short,  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence forced  other  units  and  sections  to 
set  up  their  own  records  systems,  with 
the  Criminal  Investigations,  Traffic, 
Crime  Analysis  and  Juvenile  units  each 
creating  their  own  extensive  files. 

The  primary  purpose  of  any  Records 
Section  is  not  only  to  serve  as  the  official 
memory  of  the  department,  but  also  to  in- 
sure that  pertinent  information  is 
available  and  can  be  retrieved  by 
members  of  the  department  to  further 
pursue  an  investigation  or  to  better  serve 
the  public.  The  simple  fact  was  that  the 
records  system  could  not  be  improved 
without  change.  With  that  initial  change 
Continued  on  Page  7 


the  police  department  had  contended 
that  they  were  never  made  aware  that 
they  could  simply  refuse  to  answer  an  of- 
ficer's questions  and  walk  away.  They 
had  also  argued  that  they  were  in- 
timidated and  harassed  by  such  con- 
tacts. 

In  returning  the  case  to  District  Judge 
Curran,  the  appeals  court  asked  for  a fur- 
ther determination  of  whether  such  cir- 
cumstances as  officer's  demeanor,  tone 
of  voice  or  the  time  and  place  of  question- 
ing might  turn  "an  otherwise  inoffensive 
encounter"  into  an  unconstitutional 
restraint  of  a pedestrian. 

If  Curran  finds  "a  pervasive  pattern  of 
such  unconstitutional  conduct,"  the  ap- 
pellate judges  said,  he  can  then  deter- 
mine a remedy  for  the  violations. 

The  appellate  judges  also  suggested 
that  the  police  department  should  re- 
examine its  policy  of  keeping  written 
records  of  all  police/citizen  contacts.  Last 
May,  the  Washington  Post  had  reported 
a review  of  department  records  that  in- 
dicated that  approximately  7,000  such 
encounters  between  police  and  pedes- 
trians occur  each  year,  with  officers  sub- 
mitting index-card  reports  on  each  con- 
tact for  police  files. 

Attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  class 
action  suit  had  maintained  that  "coer- 
cion" was  a factor  in  "many  if  not  most" 
of  the  police/citizen  encounters.  None- 
theless, the  decision  to  send  the  case  back 
to  the  lower  court  was  received  philo- 
sophically. 

“They  didn't  throw  us  out  of  court," 
said  Keith  Watson,  one  of  the  plaintiffs' 
Continued  on  Page  12 

In  Memoriam 

Shortly  before  this  issue  of  Law 
j Enforcement  News  went  to  press, 
word  came  in  to  the  LEN  offices  that 
| Ed  Diamond,  the  paper  's  chief  writer 
for  the  past  year,  had  died  suddenly 
and  tragically  at  the  age  of  27  after  a 
; brief  illness. 

More  than  a talented  and 
thoroughly  professional  journalist 
— which  was  always  evident  in  the 
: copy  he  produced  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  — Ed  brought  a fresh,  in-  , 
quisitive  approach  to  the  efforts  of 
this  newspaper,  as  well  as  a warm, 
j witty  and  utterly  down-to-earth  per- 
sonality that  made  him  special  to 
those  who  had  the  privilege  to  know  •; 
him  and  work  with  him. 

Ed  Diamond  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  the  editors  and  staff  of  Law  En- 
forcement News,  and  it  is  to  his 
memory  that  this  issue  of  the  paper 
is  fondly  dedicated. 
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Think  metric:  NJ  cops  seen 
moving  toward  9mm  sidearms 

Several  New  Jersey  police  depart- 
ments, in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
heavy  artillery  being  used  by  many 
criminals,  say  they  have  begun  replacing 
or  supplementing  the  traditional 
38-caliber  revolver  with  the  more  power- 
ful 9mm  semi  automatic  pistol. 

The  head  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Troopers  Fraternal  Association,  Thomas 
Iskrzycki,  told  the  Associated  Press  that 
more  than  300  of  his  fellow  troopers  have 
ordered  the  9mm  Smith  & Wesson  Model 
59  pistol,  which  they  plan  "to  carry  as  off- 
duty  weapons  contrary  to  regulations.” 
Although  nine  local  police  depart- 
ments have  made  a changeover  to  the 
9mm  sidearms.  the  transition  is  not 
without  controversy.  Col.  Clinton 
Pagano,  the  superintendent  of  the  state 
police,  has  refused  to  sanction  the  use  of 
the  9mm  pistols  until  the  issue  has  been 
studied  in  greater  depth.  The  superinten- 
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dent  formed  a special  committee  last 
January  to  study  weaponry  and  tactics, 
including  the  possibility  of  adopting  the 
9mm  handgun. 

Pagano  noted,  however,  that  he  was 
unaware  of  his  troops  carrying  concealed 
weapons  such  as  the  9mm,  and  that  it 
was  unlikely  that  300  off-duty  weapons 
could  have  been  ordered  without  the 
manufacturer  notifying  him. 

The  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  indicated 
that  he  was  planning  to  poll  his  members 
at  their  next  meeting  to  determine  how 
many  have  made  the  changeover,  or  are 
considering  it. 

"Maybe  a few  departments  are  looking 
at  a change,"  Glassboro  Police  Chief 
Philip  Coppolino  told  AP.  "but  I don't 
think  there's  been  a widespread  change.  " 
One  advocate  of  the  9mm  sidearm. 
Chief  William  Fisher  of  Edison,  recently 
authorized  his  officers  to  carry  the  semi- 
automatic weapon,  which  they  will  be 
receiving  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

"If  the  criminal  is  going  to  use  the 
9mm  with  15  rounds,  why  shouldn't 
police  have  that  advantage?  It’s  going  to 
be  the  universal  weapon,"  Fisher  said. 


Peking  prods  citizens  into 
traffic  safety  with  60*  fines 

Traffic  fines  of  60  cents  per  violation 
may  not  sound  like  much  of  a 
"get-tough"  campaign  to  Western  ears, 
but  they  are  an  integral  part  of  a nine- 
month-old  effort  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  restore  order  in  Peking,  the  na- 
tion's hectic  capital. 

In  addition,  according  to  a recent 
report  in  the  Miami  Herald,  city  police 
have  begun  to  carry  nightsticks  — and,  in 
some  instances,  electric  prods  — to  curb 
street  crime  and  vandalism. 

The  rise  in  petty  crime  has  been  widely 
blamed  on  the  liu  mong.  or  hoodlums,  the 
generally  unemployed  youths  who 
wander  the  streets  in  search  of  mischief. 
The  city  's  traffic  problems,  on  the  other 
hand,  stem  from  a typically  lackadaisical 
attitude  toward  traffic  safety. 

A new  set  of  driving  regulations  has 
been  promulgated  with  the  type  of  fan- 
fare previously  reserved  for  political 
causes.  Beginning  this  month,  drivers 
will  be  fined  the  equivalent  of  60  cents 
per  violation  for  such  infractions  as 
eating,  smoking  or  talking  while 
operating  a vehicle,  or  driving  while 
drunk,  tired  or  sick. 

Bicyclists,  who  far  outnumber 
motorists  in  the  crowded  capital,  are  re- 
quired to  keep  at  least  one  hand  on  the 
handlebars  at  all  times,  with  only  one 
rider  permitted  per  bike. 

And,  for  the  first  time,  jaywalking  has 
been  banned,  although  the  elderly  — 
traditionally  the  subjects  of  veneration 
in  Oriental  society  — have  been  exemp- 
ted from  the  jaywalking  rules.  Persons 
over  age  70  can  continue  to  cross 
anywhere  they  wish,  frustrating  drivers 
and  cyclists  alike  with  their  unpredic- 
table moves  and  disregard  for  horns. 

The  campaign  against  street  crime, 
which  has  incorporated  harsh  sentences 
for  repeat  offenders  and.  in  some  in- 
stances, the  death  penalty,  represents  a 
marked  departure  from  previous  prac- 
tices. which  had  vested  a substantial 
amount  of  responsibility  for  controlling 
disorder  in  neighborhood  committees. 

The  committees  still  recruit  local 
citizens  for  nighttime  patrol  duties,  with 
members  checking  the  city  s streets  and 
alleys  armed  only  with  large  metal 
flashlights.  Peking  police,  however,  have 
taken  to  the  streets  with  their 


nightsticks  and  electric  prods,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  residents,  are  used  to 
shock  unruly  citizens  into  submission. 

UN  panel  urges  steps  to  limit 
impact  of  narcotics  deluge 

The  world's  problems  with  illegal  nar- 
cotics are  "more  complex  and  serious" 
than  ever,  according  to  a special  panel  of 
the  United  Nations  that  has  put  together 
a 10-point  program  to  reduce  drug  traf- 
ficking and  abuse. 

Among  the  proposals  announced  by 
the  U.N.  Narcotics  Commission  after  a 
meeting  in  Vienna  last  month  were: 

H A call  for  the  declaration  of  an  inter- 
national year  against  drug  abuse; 

H The  organizing  of  drug-law  training 
in  Latin  American  and  the  Caribbean; 

1 Closer  monitoring  of  international 
trade  in  man-made  drugs; 

1 1mplementation  of  steps  to  balance 
the  worldwide  market  for  legal  opiates. 

The  need  for  the  final  measure  was 
made  evident  in  a report  discussed  by  the 
30-member  commisssion.  The  study 
found  that  in  1 980  production  and  stocks 
of  medical  opiates  outstripped  demand 
by  more  than  200  percent. 

There  was  worse  news  yet,  however. 
The  report  pointed  to  a bumper  poppy 
crop  in  Southeast  Asia,  noting  that  the 
600  metric  tons  of  opium  produced  from 
the  poppies  would  add  to  the  flow  of 
heroin  from  the  Middle  East. 

"After  two  bad  crops,  this  year  — un- 
fortunately — the  weather  was  good," 
the  study  noted.  "There  will  be  three 
times  as  much  illegal  opium  from  Asia  as 
two  years  ago.  " 

The  report  went  on  to  state  that  abuse 
of  man-made  drugs  is  also  on  the  up- 
swing. reaching  epidemic  proportions  in 
several  U.S.  cities.  Over  230  illegal  drug 
labs  were  discovered  in  the  U.S.  in  1980. 
while  Western  European  laboratories 
cranked  out  100  tons  of  illicit  metha- 
qualone  for  American  consumption. 

A commission  spokesman  painted  an 
even  gloomier  picture.  "Abuse  is 
spreading  like  wildfire,"  he  declared. 


“The  future  looks  grim  if  public  opinion 
and  resources  are  not  mobilized  im- 
mediately. When  governments  cut  drug- 
control  funds,  they  should  consider  the 
staggering  costs  of  drug  abuse  in  terms 
of  lowered  human  potential,  escalating 
crime  and  diminshed  economic  growth." 

New  bill  goes  after  criminals 
who  play  it  close  to  the  vest 

Outraged  by  recent  reports  of  armed 
criminals  wearing  bulletproof  vests, 
Representative  Mario  Biaggi  (D-N.Y.) 
has  proposed  legislation  that  would  im-,, 
pose  tough  Federal  penalties  on  any  of- , 
fender  caught  wearing  the  soft  body  ar- 
mor during  the  commission  of  a crime. 

Biaggi,  a former  New  York  City  police 
officer,  said  that  the  bill,  H.R.  5559. 
would  mandate  penalties  of  one  to  ten 
years  for  a first  offense  and  two  to 
twenty-five  years  for  subsequent  of- 
fenses, in  addition  to  any  sentence  im- 
posed for  the  original  crime. 

The  Congressman  noted  the  arrest  last 
month  of  a reputed  organized  crime  hit- 
man. who  was  wearing  a bulletproof  vest 
and  was  armed  with  a .38  caliber  revolver 
and  an  M-16  automatic  rifle  when  cap- 
tured by  FBI  agents  in  Rochester.  N.Y. 
The  fugitive,  Joseph  Sullivan,  was  a 
suspect  in  at  least  seven  murders,  three 
assaults  and  a number  of  bank  robberies. 

In  1971,  he  carved  a dubious  niche  in 
history  for  himself  when  he  became  the 
only  man  ever  to  escape  from  New  York's 
maximum-security  Attica  Prison. 

"I  am  outraged  that  a career  criminal 
like  Joseph  (Mad  Dog)  Sullivan  might 
have  been  aided  in  his  reign  of  terror  by 
the  added  security  a bulletproof  vest  pro- 
vides." Biaggi  said.  "Criminals  have 
long  acted  with  virtual  impunity.  We 
should  be  fighting  their  efforts,  not 
assisting  them." 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  at  least 
one  of  the  suspects  in  last  year's  Brink's 
robbery  in  Nyack,  N.Y.,  which  led  to  the 
deaths  of  two  police  officers,  was  wearing 
a protective  vest.  The  vest  is  said  to  have 
stopped  a police  bullet,  which  enabled  the 
individual  to  return  fire  on  the  officers. 
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Cocaine  enforcement  hit  on 
research,  diplomatic  fronts 


Narcotics  squads  may  do  well  to  ease 
their  crackdown  on  cocaine  and  reinten- 
sify their  efforts  to  curb  harder  drugs 
since  most  recreational  coke  sniffers  take 
such  small  dosages  that  they  cannot 
distinguish  the  difference  in  the  effects 
between  cocaine  and  other  powdered 
substances. 

That  advice  is  the  implicit  message  of  a 
report  released  this  month  by  a research 
team  from  the  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine.  The  researchers.  Drs.  Craig 
Van  Dyke  and  Robert  Byck.  worked  for 
six  years  with  both  animal  and  human 
subjects  and  found  that  the  "recrea- 
tional snorting  of  cocaine  is  no  more 
habit-forming  or  health- threatening  than 
are  small  quantities  of  tobacco  or  alcohol. 

"The  pattern  of  (cocaine  sniffing) 
behavior  is  comparable  to  that  ex- 
perience by  many  people  with  peanuts  or 
potato  chips,"  the  doctors  wrote  in  the 
March  edition  of  Scientific  American.  "It 
may  interfere  with  other  activities  of  the 
individual,  but  it  may  be  a source  of  en- 
joyment as  well." 

Nobody's  Nose  Knows 
Concerning  the  drug's  impact  on 
recreational  snorters,  Van  Dyke  and 
Byck  said  most  of  their  subjects  could 
not  tell  the  difference  between  cocaine 
and  several  commercial  drugs  such  as 
lidocaine  and  procaine.  Some  couldn't 
differentiate  between  the  narcotic  and 
placebos  such  as  powdered  sugar  and 
talc. 

"Our  subjects,  all  experienced  cocaine 
users,  could  not  distinguish  a single  dose 
of  cocaine  taken  intranasally  from  the 
same  quantity  of  the  synthetic  anes- 
thetic lidocaine."  the  report  said.  "Such 
results  are  the  first  steps  toward 
distinguishing  the  almost  overwhelming 
mythology  that  surrounds  cocaine  from 
reliable  information  about  its  effects." 

With  tha  t in  mind,  the  Y ale  researchers 
offered  this  suggestion:  "A  considerable 
bureaucratic  constituency  depends  for 
its  existence  on  the  public  belief  that  co- 
caine is  unequivocally  pernicious.  It  is 
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Interpol  eyes  computers 


not  clear  whether  the  potential  for  the 
abuse  of  cocaine  justifies  the  intensity  of 
such  efforts." 

Enslaving'  Effect  of  Heavy  Use 

But  the  two  doctors  stopped  short  of 
giving  coke  a completely  clean  bill  of 
health,  noting  that  heavy  use  of  the  drug, 
via  smoking  or  injection,  can  be  so  harm- 
ful that  cocaine  becomes  "enslaving." 

"When  a drug  like  this  is  overused,  it 
can  be  intensely  destructive  in  the  sense 
that  a user's  life  structure  may  change," 
Byck  told  the  Washington  Post.  "When 
cocaine  is  taken  regularly,  it  can  cause 
sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite,  hallucina- 
tions and  paranoia." 

Bucks  in  Bolivia 

Certain  residents  of  Bolivia  are  not  los- 
ing any  sleep  over  what  cocaine  is  doing 
to  them,  however.  A recent  Washington 
Post  report  noted  that  the  country's  co- 
caine trade  with  the  United  States  has 
converted  what  was  once  a locally  con- 
sumed agricultural  commodity  into  the 
dominant  force  in  the  Bolivian  economy. 

Those  who  benefit  most  from  the  coke 
boom  belong  to  a network  of  traders  who 
are  ferrying  in  the  bucks  and  ferrying  out 
the  drug  with  their  fleets  of  twiA-engine 
aircraft,  airstrips  and  factories  located  in 
Bolivia's  remote  northern  jungles. 

But  the  trickle-down  theory  of  narcotic 
economics  also  comes  into  play  in 
Bolivia.  More  than  25.000  farmers  are 
growing  the  coca  plant,  producing  more 
than  80,000  tons  this  year,  for  a 100  per- 
cent increase  since  1977,  according  to 
U.S.  and  Bolivian  government  estimates. 
Bolivian  officials  noted  that  a 2.5  acre 
crop  of  coca  is  worth  around  S5.000.  com- 
pared to  the  $500  that  a similar  plot  of 
coffee  plants  would  bring  in. 

Bolivia  had  established  a program  to 
persuade  coca  growers  to  alter  their 
planting  patterns  in  favor  of  more  con- 
ventional cash  crops,  but  when  U.S.  fund- 
ing of  the  project  was  cut  18  months 
ago,  the  effort  was  back-burnered. 

One  Bolivian  narcotics  analyst  in- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Pink  slips  going  out  of  fashion? 


Officials  at  Interpol,  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization,  are  hoping 
that  the  French  will  soon  toast  a plan 
that  would  allow  computerization  of  the 
organization's  collection  of  crime  data. 

Interpol  has  acknowledged  that  it  is  in 
dire  need  of  converting  its  treasure  trove 
of  3.5  million  files,  fingerprints  and 
photographs  into  easily  retrievable  elec- 
tronic blips,  but  there's  a hitch.  French 
law  requires  any  organization  that  main- 
tains computerized  files  on  individuals  to 
make  the  data  public  - a definite  draw- 
back when  your  files  consist  of  such  sen- 
sitive information  as  details  of  offenses, 
places  where  they  were  committed, 
modus  operandi.  and  related  documents. 

What's  more.  France  s National  Com- 
mittee on  Information  and  Freedom  has 
the  right  to  inspect  the  files  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  them  or  ordering  them 
destroyed. 

Faced  with  those  restrictions,  ex- 
ecutives at  Interpol's  general  secretariat, 
which  is  headquartered  in  Saint-Cloud. 
France,  have  asked  the  French  govern- 
ment for  immunity  from  the  nation's 
privacy  laws.  The  group's  secretary 
general.  Andre  Bossard.  thinks  he  has  a 
bargaining  wedge  because  similar  ex- 
emptions have  been  granted  to  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  and  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development. 

"We  are  now  negotiating  with  France 
to  renew  the  headquarters  agreement, 
which  will  give  us  the  privilege  of  im- 
munity similar  to  that  given  other  inter- 
national organizations."  Bossard  told  an 
Associated  Press  reporter.  "The  problem 
is  delicate.  It  is  at  the  center  of  our  talks 
with  the  French  Government.  " 

W ould  I nterpol  consider  packing  up  its 
millions  of  bits  and  pieces  of  data  and  go 
elsewhere?  It  "is  always  a 
possibility, "says  Bossard,  but  he  adds 
that  the  negotiations  are  going  well  at 
this  point. 

What  makes  the  bargaining  complex  is 


an  article  in  Interpol's  constitution 
which  states  that  data  received  from  any 
one  of  its  133  member  countries  are  the 
property  of  that  country.  But  when  the 
information  is  made  available  for  use  by 
other  police  agencies,  it  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  the  regulations  of  one  country. 

Bossard  explained:  "It  is  perfectly 
legitimate  that  the  Frence  authorities  are 
able  to  rule  on  French  information,  but  1 
cannot  communicate  to  French 
authorities  information  coming  from  the 
United  States  and  vice  versa." 

Just  what  does  Interpol's  data  mean  to 
the  United  States,  and  vice  versa?  Plen- 
ty. according  to  Walter  Leamy.  an  of- 
ficial with  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  who  runs  Interpol's  anti- 
drug section.  Leamy  said  40  percent  of  all 
of  the  international  agency's  message 
traffic  concerns  narcotics. 

“We're  in  trouble."  he  declared.  "The 
drug  market  is  very  good.  The  demand  is 
very  high.  The  sources  for  almost  every 
drug  have  increased.  The  areas  where 
opium  is  illicitly  grown  and  where  it  is 
converted  have  increased." 

Leamy  and  his  staff  apparently  have 
their  hands  full  in  handling  the  rush  of 
data  without  the  services  of  an  electronic 
system.  "When  a message  comes  in,  an 
officer  immediately  researches  the  infor- 
mation, and  if  we  have  further  informa- 
tion, we  will  send  it  ou t, " he  noted.  " I f we 
can  link  that  case  to  another  case  interna- 
tionally. we  will  so  advise.  We  are  doing 
all  of  this  manually  for  the  moment." 

Leamy  s "moment"  may  extend  until 
the  end  of  this  year  at  best,  since  that  is 
when  Bossard  expects  the  negotiations 
with  the  French  to  be  completed.  In  the 
mean  time,  a computer  start  up  plun, 
which  was  instituted  by  the  agency  lute 
last  year,  has  been  put  on  ice. 

The  computer  initiative  involved  Inter- 
pol's anti-counterfeiting  section,  which 
rented  some  computer  time  late  last  year 
to  punch  in  data  on  various  types  of  fake 
currency,  methods  of  production, 
seizures  of  counterfeit  money  and  details 
on  cases.  That  is  all  perfectly  legal  under 
France's  privacy  law,  as  long  as  the  com- 


up  to  boost  arrest  totals 


Boston  beefs 

Boston's  police  manpower  pendulum 
swung  upward  earlier  this  month,  as  the 
city's  force  rehired  40  of  the  147  officers 
who  had  been  laid  off  since  last  year.  But 
the  chairman  of  the  local  patrolmen's 
union  indicated  that  the  pendulum  is  hit- 
ting the  public  where  it  hurts  and  severe- 
ly criticized  a department  revamp  tied  to 
the  rehirings,  noting  that  "people  are  be- 
ing beaten  into  a false  sense  of  security." 

The  dispute  centers  on  a five-point 
redeployment  agenda,  announced  by 
Police  Commissioner  Joseph  Jordan  at  a 
press  briefing  on  March  3,  a day  before 
the  rehired  officers  were  scheduled  to  hit 
the  streets. 

Describing  the  plan  as  "an  aggressive, 
proactive  style  of  policing"  Jordan 
ordered: 

1*  Additional  patrols  in  six  of  Boston's 
neighborhood  business  centers; 

II  Dressing  more  officers  in  plain- 
clothes and  assigning  them  to  street- 
crime  units: 

^ Adding  15  detectives,  most  of  whom 
would  work  in  narcotics  and  burglary 
squads; 

f Implementation  of  a new  crime  re- 
porting system  designed  to  free  up  man- 
power by  allowing  officers  to  obtain  data 


on  "routine"  crimes  via  telephone; 

I1  A crackdown  on  traffic  offenses 
aimed  at  drunk  drivers  and  speeders. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Boston  Globe. 
Jordan  noted  that  the  anticrime  package 
is  tailored  to  meet  citizen  demands  "for 
more  arrests  and  a lower  level  of  crime. 

The  public's  concern  reflects  police 
figures  that  show  a four  percent  rise  in 
street  crime  and  a slightly  higher  jump  in 
burglaries  since  the  police  layoffs  began 
last  July. 

Jordan's  crime  antidote  might  turn  out 
to  be  police  poison,  however.  Contract 
negotiations  between  the  city  and  the 
Boston  Police  Patrolmen's  Associaton 
were  scheduled  to  begin  on  March  1 2.  and 
BPPA  head  Chester  Broderick  appears 
ready  to  use  Jordan's  mini-revamp  as  a 
maxi  bargaining  point. 

"They're  not  being  honest  with  the 
public,"  Broderick  told  the  Globe.  "If 
people  think  (the  new  policy  and  added 
patrolmen)  are  going  to  get  them  better 
911  response,  they're  wrong.  Visibility 
does  not  make  more  arrests;  more  police 
do." 

Broderick  challenged  the  implication 
that  Boston  had  more  police  patrolling 
its  streets  on  March  4 than  it  did  in  the 


past  three  months,  contending  that  the 
impact  of  40  returning  cops  is  nullified  by 
the  retirement  of  53  others  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  "And  there  are  40 
more  going  t hrough  the  retirement  board 
now,"  he  added. 

Whether  the  issue  is  retire  or  rehire, 
Jordan  has  pledged  that  "no  matter  what 
happens,  we  will  not  lay  off  any  more 
police  officers."  But  the  commissioner 
may  have  more  than  a little  trouble  in  ob- 
taining funds  to  rehire  the  107  officers 
who  are  still  cooling  their  heels  following 
layoffs.  That  proposal  has  been  a political 
football  for  the  past  several  months 
among  the  City  Council,  the  State 
Legislature  and  Boston  Mayor  Kevin  H. 
White. 

What  s more,  some  observers  are 
already  sniping  at  Jordan's  anticrime 
plan,  arguing  that  the  "visibility" 
strategy  is  a smoke  screen  designed  to 
mask  the  city's  crime  problems. 

Commenting  on  Jordan's  dilemma,  one 
police  insider  said:  "Cracking  down  on 
drunken  drivers  is  good,  but  that  doesn't 
really  do  anything  about  street  crime, 
does  it?  But  that’s  what  Jordan  has  to  do 
because  it  increases  visibility  with  fewer 
men  and  it  gives  him  a chance  to  show  the 
public  he’s  doing  something." 


puter  does  not  name  names. 

To  bypass  the  restriction,  the  com- 
puter contains  the  file  number  of  in 
dividual  counterfeiting  suspects,  which 
must  be  cross-referenced  manually  with 
hard  files  to  obtain  information  on  the 
criminals'  identities. 

1 f the  system  sounds  half-baked,  that's 
because  it  is.  Juan  Luis  Garcia-Llovera, 
who  heads  the  anti-counterfeiting  sec- 
tion, explained  that  while  partial  com- 
puterization helps,  only  when  all  Interpol 
data  is  stored  in  a central  electronic 
system  will  the  agency  live  up  to  its  full 
potential. 

Interpol's  potential,  meanwhile,  con- 
tinues to  expand.  Over  the  last  decade, 
the  organization  has  increased  its 
membership  roster  from  107  to  133  no- 
tions, its  workload  from  10,875  to  44,773 
cases,  and  its  payroll  from  111  to  210 
employees. 

Working  with  a budget  of  S8.2  million, 
Interpol  handled  over  450.000  messages 
last  year.  But  the  service's  communica- 
tions center  is  another  weak  link  in  its  in- 
formational chain  that  could  be  bolstered 
with  computerized  equipment.  Only  60 
member  nations  are  tied  in  to  the 
agency's  own  telecommunications  net- 
work, and  about  half  of  those  use  Morse 
code  to  send  and  receive  dispatches. 

"I  will  only  be  happy  when  all  of  the 
countries  are  in  the  network."  Bossard 
said.  "But  it  is  a problem  that  depends  on 
national  authorities." 
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NY  lawman  heads  west  — to  respect 


After  20  years  with  a 21-man  police 
force  in  the  New  York  area,  James  Zarifis 
no  longer  needs  to  sympathize  with  com- 
edian Rodney  Dangerfield.  Now  a one- 
man  department  in  Marblehead.  Ohio. 
Zarifis  finds  the  biggest  difference  be- 
tween the  two  departments  is  respect: 
Marblehead  has  it.  New  York  didn't. 

"I  respect  the  people  in  this  village, 
and  they  respect  me."  Zarifis  told  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Healer.  "That's  the  one 
thing  that  was  missing  in  New  York. 
There  was  no  respect  for  parents  There 
was  no  respect  for  school,  and  there  was 
no  respect  for  the  law.  " 

Zarifis  headed  west  for  the  shores  of 
Lake  Krie  last  summer,  after  he  retired  at 
the  age  of  4.1.  When  the  opportunity 


came  to  take  over  policing  respon- 
sibilities in  Marblehead.  Zarifis  didn't 
have  to  think  twice. 

"Did  you  ever  get  to  the  point  in  your 
life  when  you  started  saying  to  yourself. 
It  sure  would  be  nice  to  start  all  over?' 
We  did.  We  really  did.  " he  noted. 

With  the  whole  town  aware  that  there's 
only  a one-man  force  on  hand,  the  chief 
says  he  quickly  came  up  with  the  key  to 
success.  "My  routine  is  that  I don't  have 
a routine.  That's  the  only  way  you  can 
run  a one-man  department.  Thev  never 
know  when  I 'm  out  there.  I do  things  like 
hide  the  police  car  when  I'm  off  duty. 
Otherwise,  they'd  just  see  I'm  not  on 
duty  and  say.  Hey.  let's  do 
something.'  " 


Thorny  equation:  3 minus  1 equals  trouble 

Town  Marshal  Donald  R.  Rutherford, 
of  Thorntown.  Ind..  has  his  hands  full. 

For  openers,  a budget  squeeze  has  cut 
$28,000  from  his  departmental  budget, 
forcing  Rutherford  to  lay  off  one  of  his  of- 
ficers. leaving  just  himself  and  one  other 
cop.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  cuts 
have  also  precluded  repair  or  replace- 
ment of  the  town's  two  aging  patrol  cars. 

As  if  these  problems  weren't  enough, 
the  Indianapolis  Star  reports  that 
Ru  therford  mustalso  confront  a puzzling 
string  of  bold  purse-snatchings  from 
houses  in  Thorntown.  As  Rutherford  cap- 
sulized  the  situation.  "Were  in  tough 
shape." 

Although  the  town  has  asked  the  state 
for  permission  to  raise  local  taxes,  such  a 
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move  is  expected  to  take  some  time,  leav- 
ing Marshal  Rutherford  to  cope  the  best 
he  can. 

The  problems  with  the  town's  police 
cars  and  the  layoff  of  one  of  its  officers 
have  forced  a drastic  reduction  in  patrol- 
ling. The  department,  which  once  aver- 
aged 50  miles  per  shift,  has  now  cut  back 
to  20  miles  per  shift. 

And  now,  Rutherford  said,  "we've 
only  got  two  people.  I've  been  working 
extra  hours,  but  it  still  isn't  enough  to 
cover  all  of  the  shifts.  There  are  some 
times  where  the  town  is  just 
unprotected." 

With  all  of  his  problems.  Rutherford 
hasn't  given  up  hope  of  catching  up  with 
the  town's  elusive  and  persistent  purse- 
snatcher.  With  the  shape  our  cars  are  in. 
we  might  be  on  foot  soon,  but  we  ll  get 
him  anyway,  the  marshal  said. 


On  the  merits 


Police  officer  Andrew  J.  Woods  Jr., 
who  last  May  risked  his  life  to  foil  an  at- 
tempted hold-up  at  a Danbury.  Conn., 
restaurant,  has  added  a fourth  award  to 
the  list  of  honors  he  has  compiled  as  a 
result  of  the  incident. 

The  31 -year-old  cop  recently  received  a 
merit  award  from  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners Association  of  Connecticut,  a 
nonprofit  group  made  up  of  200  present 
and  former  police  commissioners  from 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  state. 

Frank  Zenobi.  a former  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  Britain  and  the  current 
president  of  the  association,  said  the 
organization  presents  awards  from  time 
to  time  to  municipal  police  officers  for 
outstanding  performances.  " 

"Our  objective  is  to  elevate  the  status 
of  local  police  departments  by  recogniz- 
ing deserving  police  officers  devotion  to 
duty.  Zenobi  noted. 

Officer  Woods  previously  received  the 
medal  of  valor  from  Danbury  Mayor 
James  Dyer,  as  well  as  the  Silver  Star  for 
Bravery  from  the  American  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Association.  Last 
November,  he  was  selected  as 
"policeman  of  the  year  " by  the  Western 

Connecticut  Chapter  of  the  International 
Management  Council. 

Courtesy  pays  off 

Some  officers  may  see  law  enforcement 
as  a thankless  job.  but  it  wasn't  that  wav 
recently  for  Tom  Wilson,  an  investigator 
for  the  Harris  County.  Tex.,  district  at- 
torney's office. 

Along  with  colleagues  Larry  Ramsay 
and  Tom  Frazier.  Wilson  had  arrested  a 
41  -year-old  truck  driver  for  writing  bad 
checks.  After  the  driver  was  released,  the 
investigators  were  rather  surprised  to 
find  a thank-you  note  in  the  mail 
"Just  a note  to  say  thank  you  for  the 
courteous  way  you  conducted  mv  arrest 
- you  made  a difficult  and  embarrassing 
situation  much  easier."  the  trucker 
wrote. 

Wilson  mused.  "He  was  just  a nice  guv 
who  made  one  mistake.  " 

Sound  off  — about  you 

People  & Places  is  the  section  aboul  you  and 
your  accomplishmenis.  Tool  your  own  horn 
by  sending  news  items  to:  People  & Places 
Law  Enforcement  News.  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

While  there  are 
those  who  continue 
to  criticize  the  Chief 
Justice's  social 
policy  objectives, 
(hr 

■ £ Av  critics  readily  admit 
that  Chief 

■ Burger  is  aouteh 

tuned  to  the  tech- 
nological advances,  brought  on  by  the 
computer  age.  which  aid  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

■Several  years  ago.  in  his  State  of  the 
Judiciary  message.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
proposed  the  experimental  use  of  com- 
puters to  manage  Federal  trial  court 
dockets.  A pilot  project  followed  shortly 
thereafter,  and  was  so  successful  that 
state  and  municipal  court  systems  are 
following  the  trend. 

Just  last  year,  again  following  an  ex- 
perimental phase-in  program,  each 
Supreme  Court  Justice  s office  was 
equipped  with  electronic  text-editing 
machines  that  provide  a direct  link  be- 
tween the  Justices  and  the  Supreme 
Court  printing  shop. 

Last  month,  in  a sensitive  gesture,  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  granted  permis- 
sion to  a deaf  attorney  to  use  a newly 
developed  computerized  transcribing 
machine  during  oral  argument  scheduled 
for  later  this  term.  It  marks  the  first  time 
that  the  Court  has  granted  permission 
for  an  electronic  device  to  be  used  during 
oral  argument. 

According  to  the  National  Law  Jour- 
nal. the  device  translates  a stenotypist  s 
notes  of  the  proceedings  into  words  on  a 
screen  almost  immediately.  The  device 
was  recently  developed  by  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege. a school  for  the  deaf. 

Utilizing  the  new  device  on  behalf  of  a 
deaf  school-age  client  will  be  Michael  A. 
Chatoff.  a Brooklyn  Law  School 
graduate  who  became  deaf  while  atten- 
ding law  school  following  the  removal  of 
his  auditory  nerves  because  of  a tumor 
The  permission  to  install  the 
translating  device.  Mr.  Chatoff  com- 
mented. demonstrates  the  Supreme 
Court's  "willingness  toaccommodate  the 
special  needs  of  those  who  practice  before 


it." 

Undoubtedly,  when  Mr.  Chatoff 
stands  before  the  Court  later  this  year  for 
oral  argument,  he  will  " hear  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  more  clearly 
than  they  recently  heard  the  plaint  of  a 
convicted  defendant  whose  accomplice 
was  acquitted.  An  analysis  of  that  deci- 
sion follows. 

Inconsistent  Verdicts 

In  an  unsigned  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  announced  that  even  in  light  of 
facially  inconsistent  verdicts,  "there  is 
no  Federal  requirement  that  a state  trial 
j udge  explain  his  reasons  for  acquitting  a 
defendant  in  a state  criminal  trial." 

The  present  decision  arose  out  of  an  in- 
cident  occurring  early  on  March 
26.  1973.  On  that  morning.  Jose  Rivera, 
his  wife  Cynthia  Humdy.  and  Earl  Robin- 
son entered  the  apartment  of  one  Milagos 
Torres.  Shortly  after  the  trio  entered  the 
apartment,  a neighbor  called  the  police. 
When  the  police  arrived,  they  arrested 
Cynthia  Humdy  on  the  fire  escape  after 
they  found  $540  in  cash  in  her  posses- 
sion. The  police  entered  the  Torres  apart- 
ment and  found  the  place  in  a shambles, 
whereupon  they  arrested  Rivera  and 
Robinson. 

Each  of  the  arrestees  was  indicted  on 
five  separate  counts  — robbery  in  the 
first  degree,  robbery  in  the  second 
degree,  possession  of  a dangerous 
weapon,  grand  larceny  in  the  third  degree 
and  burglary  in  the  second  degree  — all 
arising  out  of  the  one  incident.  They  were 
tried  jointly  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  that  state's  trial  court  for  felonies, 
before  a jury  and  with  a Justice  of  that 
court  presiding.  (Due  to  the  backlog  of 
cases  in  New  York  City,  judges  of  the 
New  Y ork  City  court  system  occasionally 
sit  by  designation  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court.  That  was  not  the  case  in 
this  instance.) 

The  principal  government  witness  was 
Milagos  Torres,  whose  apartment 
had  been  burglarized.  The  sole  defense 
witness  for  all  three  co-defendants  was 
Earl  Robinson,  one  of  the  accused.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  justice  acquit- 
ted Robinson  on  all  the  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment. Rivera  and  his  wife  were  found 
guilty  of  robbery  in  the  second  degree. 


grand  larceny  in  the  third  degree  and 
burglary  in  the  third  degree.  The  state  s 
Appellate  Division  affirmed  the  convic- 
tions of  the  husband  and  wife  team. 

In  1978  Rivera  made  application  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  his  con- 
viction. The  District  Court  denied  the  re- 
quest. 

An  appeal  from  that  denial  was  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit.  Finding  an  apparent  inconsisten- 
cy in  the  verdicts  between  the  co- 
defendants. that  court  held  that  "the 
New  York  trial  judge  had  committed  con- 
stitutional error  because  he  had  not  ex- 
plained that  apparent  inconsistency  on 
the  record  ."  In  an  unprecedented  act.  the 
Second  Circuit  ordered  the  State  of  New 
York  either  to  grant  Rivera  a new  trial 
"or  to  demonstrate  by  appropriate  find- 
ings that  there  is  a rational  basis  for  the 
facially  inconsistent  verdicts.  ' The  State 
of  New  Y ork  was  gi  ven  90  days  to  comply 
with  the  court  order. 

Acting  summarily,  without  hearing 
oral  argument  or  receiving  briefs  on  the 
issue,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit.  In  the  unsigned  opinion, 
which  bore  scolding  overtones,  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  that  the  appellate 
court  "erred  when  it  directed  the  state 
trial  judge  to  provide  an  explanation  of 
the  apparent  inconsistency  in  its  acquit 
tal  of  Robinson  and  its  conviction  of 

■ I Rivera | without  first  determining 
whether  an  inexplicably  inconsistent  ver- 
dict would  be  unconstitutional.  " The  opi- 
nion noted  that  Federal  judges  have  no 
general  supervisory  power  over  state 
trial  judges,  and  that  Federal  judges 
thus  "may  not  require  the  observance  of 
any  special  procedures  except  when 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.' 

Citing  the  case  of  I nited  States  v Dot- 
terneich.  320  U.S.  270,  the  Supreme 
Court  noted  that  inconsistency  in  a ver- 
dict is  not  a sufficient  reason  to  set  it 
aside  where  co-defendants  in  a joint  trial 
received  inconsistent  verdicts. 

In  an  almost  sarcastic  conclusion,  the 


These  crooks  are  made  for  walking. . . 


Extradition  fund  cut  is  no  IDLE  threat 


To  extradite  or  not  to  extradite?  That 
was  the  question  facing  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement  last 
year  when  it  reviewed  its  policy  of  paying 
for  the  recovery  of  all  criminal  fugitives 
captured  outside  the  state. 

After  checking  its  diminished  coffers, 
the  agency  answered  with  i qualified 
no.  decreeing  that  as  of  March  1, 1981. 
the  department  would  extradite  only 
Class-X  offenders.  Local  enforcement 
agencies  would  have  to  pick  up  the  travel 
tabs  of  lesser  criminals,  officials  said. 

A year  has  come  and  gone  since  the 
policy  went  into  effect,  and  the  local  agen- 
cies have  discovered  that  more  criminals, 
many  wanted  for  violent  crimes,  have 
gone  than  come  as  a result  of  the  change. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Cook  County  was  particularly  hard  hit  by 
the  state  agency 's  escape  clause.  Records 
show  that  in  a seven-month  period  since 
the  ruling,  at  least  95  fugitives  from  the 
county 's  justice  agencies  who  were  found 
outside  the  state  were  not  returned  and 


tried. 

"They  beat  the  system."  said  one  state 
official.  However,  several  county  officials 
believe  that  the  system  beat  itself,  com- 
plaining that  the  change  in  the  extradition 
policy  went  into  effect  wi  thou  t enough  ad- 
vance warning  to  allow  the  counties  to 
budget  for  the  new  expense. 

The  state  agency,  known  by  its  acronym 
IDLE,  is  now  picking  up  the  extradition 


costs  only  for  cases  involving  murder,  at- 
tempted murder,  narcotics  possession, 
armed  violence,  aggravated  kidnapping, 
rape,  deviate  sexual  assault,  heinous  bat- 
tery. home  invasion,  armed  robbery,  ag- 
gravated arson,  treason  and  delivery  of  a 
controlled  substance.  Not  included  in 
IDLE's  baker's  dozen  are  such  crimes  as 
aggravated  battery,  theft,  burglary,  arson 
or  reckless  homicide. 


Court  noted  that  even  if  the  acquittal  of 
one  of  the  defendants  in  this  case  was 
"logically  inconsistent  with  the  convic- 
tion of"  Rivera,  he  "has  no  constitutional 
ground  to  complain  that  Robinson  was 
acquitted."  since  he  was  found  guilty 
beyond  a reasonable  doubt  after  a fair 
trial. 

Dissenting  on  procedural  grounds  was 
Justice  Marshall,  who  wrote  separately 
to  highlight  his  "disapproval  of  what  I 
perceive  to  be  a growing  and  inexplicable 
readiness  on  the  part  of  this  Court  to 
dispose  of  cases  summarily  " Caution- 
ing his  fellow  Justices.  Justice  Marshall 
asserted  his  belief  that  the  Supreme 
Court  "should  reserve  its  final  im- 
primatur for  those  cases  to  which  we  give 
plenary  review,  after  full  briefing  and 
argument."  (Harris  v.  Rivera.  No.  HI-17, 
decision  announced  December  14.  1981.) 


Senate  to  consider  DWI  curbs 


Continued  from  Page  1 

breath  test,  his  license  can  be  revoked  for 
180  days. 

For  his  part,  Danforth  agrees  that  deal- 
ing with  DWI's  is  esentially  a state 
responsibility,  noting  that  his  bill  would 

actually  encourage  the  states  to  keep 
drunks  from  getting  behind  the  wheel. 
Under  his  proposal,  states  would  be  of- 
fered incentives,  in  the  form  of  NHTSA 


safety  grants,  to  beef  up  their  vigilance. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Danforth  bill 
would  computerize  the  national  list  of  con- 
victed DWI's  so  that  states  could  use  the 
system  to  deny  licenses  to  drivers  who 
have  lost  their  road  privileges  in  other 
states  due  to  drunk  driving.  Further,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  not  allow 
DWI's  facing  civil  damages  to  escape 
their  responsibility  by  declaring  Federal 
bankruptcy. 


Edited  by  Joseph  J.  Grau 

Now  you  can  make  sure  you're  doing 
everything  you  can  lo.holp  build  a case 
(hat  will  slick  — no  matter  what  the 
crime  - without  the  procedural  over- 
sights that  so  often  jeopardize  an  inves- 
tigation later  on.  and  without  the  legal 
slip-ups  defense  lawyers  look  loi:  In 
plain,  no-nonsense  English,  tiH  highly 
trained  and  highly  experienced  inves- 
tigalois  spell  out  step  by  step  exactly 
what  each  police  officer,  private  se- 
curity guard,  and  detective  must  know 
about  such  areas  as 

the  latest  legal  ins  and  outs  ol 
stop  and  frisk,  arrest,  search  and 
seizure,  confessions,  rights  and 
waivers 

^ police  at  the  crime  scene  — what 
to  look  for.  and  extensive  checklists 
for  questioning  witnesses,  victims, 
and  suspects 

^ the  latest  interrogation  and 
identification  techniques,  and 
how  to  find  and  use  informants 
**  preparing  for  court  and  how  lo 

handle  even  the  toughest  cross 
examination 

^ forensics,  surveillance,  business 
and  computer  crimes,  insur- 
ance fraud 

v*  and  more. ..much  more 

Plus  special  sections  on  terrorism, 
drug-smuggling,  sexual  assault,  tnilfick- 
ing  in  stolen  goods,  extortion,  and 
others. 
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Taking  a megabyte  out  of  crime: 


Computer  crime:  the  illicit  career  of  the  future? 


By  JAY  BECKER 

In  a nutshell,  there  are  several  good 
reasons  why  you  might  consider  a career 
in  computer  crime.  First  of  all,  no  one  will 
ever  know  if  you  commit  one.  Second,  no 
one  will  ever  tell  if  you  do.  Third,  no  one 
will  ever  punish  you.  Fourth,  you  really 
don't  have  to  know  an  awful  lot  about 
computers  to  commit  this  crime.  Fifth, 
the  opportunities  for  advancement  are 
phenomenal.  And,  finally,  there's  no  time 
like  the  present. 

It  doesn't  take  an  awful  lot  of  imagina- 
tion to  envision  the  growth  of  computer 
crime.  Everywhere,  computer  use  is  in- 
creasing. With  personal  computing 
becoming  more  and  more  accessible,  one 
can  only  assume  that  the  number  of  com- 
puter users  and  uses  is  likely  to  grow, 
with  even  greater  speed  in  the  next 
decade  than  it  has  in  the  last. 

Against  this  background,  I want  to 
consider  the  appeal  of  computer  crime  to 
the  would-be  criminal.  My  purpose  is  not 
foster  this  crime,  but  to  alert  its  potential 
victims.  And  if  you're  a businessman  or 
woman,  if  you  invest  in  any  business,  if 
you  buy  the  products  or  services  of  any 
business,  or  if  you  pay  taxes,  victim 
means  you. 

No  One  Will  Ever  Know 
The  statistic  that  computer  crime  ex- 
perts are  wont  to  throw  around  is  that 
one  percent  of  all  the  computer  crimes 
ever  committed  are  detected.  (You  might 

(The  author  is  a deputy  district  at- 
torney in  Los  Angeles  County  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Center  for  Computer 
('rime  Data  This  article  originally  ap- 
peared in  Computer  Careers  magazine.) 


wonder,  if  you're  of  a logical  bent,  how 
you  calculate  a percentage  of  a number 
you  don't  know.  That's  a really  heavy 
logical  problem.)  But  victimization 
studies  in  related  areas,  and  fairly  wide 
guestimates,  have  been  used  to  at  least 
give  us  a starting  point  for  discussion. 
Now.  why  is  that  so?  There  are  technical 
reasons.  Consider  the  setting.  A com- 
puter may  well  process  1,000,000  orders 
or  disburse  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
checks  each  year.  The  programming  may 
run  into  hundreds  and  thousands  of  in- 
structions and  computer  operations.  It's 
hard  to  find  a little  part  of  the  program 
that  has  been  insinuated  into  a system  to 
help  commit  a crime.  A programmer  may 
even  instruct  the  computer  to  erase  the 
larcenous  instruction  after  the  crime  has 
been  committed.  These  technical  prob- 
lems are  just  the  beginning.  The  main 
reasons  that  computer  crime  is  not 
detected  are  either  economic  or 
psychological.  People  setting  up  com- 
puter systems  often  have  not  spent  the 
money  necessary  to  prevent  or  detect 
computer  crimes.  The  software  and  the 
hardware  are  such  that  just  about  any 
crime  that  you  can  imagine,  someone  else 
can  imagine  an  expensive  computer 
system  to  prevent  or  detect  it.  So  any 
system  that  is  victimized  is  not  victim- 
ized except  because  the  money  was  not 
spent  to  prevent  that  sort  of  victimiza- 
tion. 

Now,  why  is  the  money  not  spent?  Part 
of  the  reason  is  lack  of  foresight.  Many 
people  who  buy  computer  systems  don't 
give  much  thought  to  some  criminal  rip- 
ping the  system  off  ten  years  down  the 
line.  They  are  usually  very  concerned 


with  improving  over  a manual  operation 
or  a smaller  computer  system,  because 
their  present  system  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  pressing  needs  like  getting  the 
damn  paychecks  out  on  time,  like  getting 
the  inventory  up  to  date.  All  too  often  the 
last  thing  a business  wants  to  worry 
about  is  some  hypothetical  problem  from 
some  undiscovered  criminal  somewhere 
in  the  distant  future.  That's  bad  enough. 

But  there 's  also  the  psychology  of  com- 
puters  which  fascinates  me.  Call  it  the 
computer  mystique.  A Deputy  U.S.  At- 
torney General  made  a very  cogent  obser- 
vation  about  the  psychological  effect  of 
computers.  He  said,  "Consider  the 


businessman  who  would  never  leave  his 
checkbook  lying  on  top  of  his  desk,  who 
requires  a double  signature  on  each  cor- 
porate check,  who  would  never  discharge 
a sensitive  employee  without  changing 
the  lock  on  the  door  and  the  combination 
on  the  office  safe,  and  who  would  be 
aghast  if  his  banker  informed  him  that, 
as  an  economy  measure,  he  was  no  longer 
returning  cancelled  checks.  This  same 
businessman  will  purchase  a multi- 
million dollar  computer  system  from  an 
energetic  salesman  without  provisions 
for  an  audit  as  basic  as  a cancelled  check. 
He  will  place  this  computer  terminal  on 
top  of  his  desk,  unattended,  and  will  use  a 
programmer  to  design  his  entire  system, 
and  will  discharge  this  programmer 
without  making  the  most  rudimentary 
changes  in  his  computer’s  security 
system. 

Law  and  ethics  present  additional 
problems  which  keep  the  detection  of 
computer  crime  from  being  as  great  as  it 
might  be.  Donn  Parker,  who's  probably 
the  expert  in  computer  crime,  has  done 
some  research  and  given  out  some  ques- 
tionnaires asking  people  about  their 
point  of  view  about  the  ethics  involved  in 
different  computing  situations.  Consider 
trying  to  break  into  a system  to  use  it  for 
your  own  benefit,  or  trying  to  use  a pro- 
gram that  someone  else  developed. 
Parker  asked  different  people  whether 
those  acts  were  criminal,  whether  they 
were  unethical,  and  whether  they  were 
things  that  the  people  who  were  answer- 
ing the  surveys  had  themselves  done. 
And  he  took  these  surveys  in  the  com- 
puter industry,  in  the  EDP  auditing  in- 
dustry, and  on  the  management  level  of 
the  corporate  structure,  and  he  found 
enormous  variation  in  people's  opinions 
as  to  what  was  criminal  and  what  was 
wrong  and  what  was  something  that  was 
perfectly  proper  for  them  to  do. 

The  last  point  which  supports  the 
estimate  of  one  percent  for  detection  is 
the  ways  in  which  computer  crimes  were 
detected.  Most  of  them  read  like  Alan 
Arkin  or  Peter  Sellers  mysteries  where, 
you  know,  the  detective  just  kind  of  trips 
and  hits  his  head  on  something  or  other 
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and  something  bounces  off  and  ah  hah. 
the  crime  is  solved.  For  instance,  one 
fellow  had  a fairly  sophisticated,  round- 
down  system  going.  If  there's  a little 
fraction  of  a cent  in  your  bank  account, 
usually  it's  fairly  distributed  over  all  the 
accounts.  Instead,  the  criminal  set  up  a 
system  where  all  these  little  fractions 
would  be  credited  to  his  account  and  over 
the  course  of  time  he  v/as  able  to  get  fairly 
rich.  He  named  his  account  Zwana  and  it 
was  last  in  a series  of  customer  accounts. 
One  day  the  company's  PR  section  said, 
"Let's  celebrate  something  or  other  and 
thank  the  first  and  the  last  person  in  our 
account  system."  So  they  looked  up  Mr. 


Attleburt  and  sent  him  a letter  saying, 
"We  want  to  congratulate  you  on  being 
our  first  account."  And  then  they  tried  to 
find  Mr.  Zwana  and  the  criminal’s  days 
were  numbered  and  he  ultimately  got 
caught.  But,  you  can't  rely  on  too  many 
PR  agents  if  you're  trying  to  set  up  a 
security  system.  Since  we  don't  find  peo- 
ple through  computer-generated  diag- 
nostics when  they  try  to  commit  crimes, 
as  often  as  we'd  like,  but  through  hap- 
penstances, we  infer  that  not  many  of 
them  are  really  caught. 

No  One  Will  Tell 

You've  committed  the  crime  and  loand 
behold,  it's  been  detected.  We  estimate 
that  no  more  than  15  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple detected  are  ever  reported  to  the 
police.  What's  that?  Three  out  of  20.  Now 
why,  you  would  want  to  ask,  I hope,  don  't 
the  other  17  out  of  20  get  reported?  Part 
of  the  reason  is  more  mythology.  People 
who  have  a stake  in  the  computer  myth 
are  loathe  to  facilitate  its  being  dissolv- 
ed. If  you  have  a bank  and  you’ve  adver- 
tised "Our  computer  will  safeguard  you 
money;  our  computer  never  makes 
mistakes,"  the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
for  you  is  if  hundreds  of  people  start 
thinking,  "Hey,  computers  get  ripped  off 
all  the  time.  I don't  want  my  money 
guarded  by  a computer.  Maybe  these 
computers  aren't  as  special  as  all  the 
advertisements  and  news  articles  and 
special  features  have  told  us  over  the  last 
two  decades." 

The  average  loss  in  a computer  crime 
case  is  about  $450,000;  those  85  percent 
who  aren't  reporting  cases  are  absorbing 
enormous  losses.  As  I said  earlier, 
they're  not  really  absorbing  the  losses. 
Ultimately,  we  are.  And  when  losses  like 
that,  whether  they're  related  to  the  com- 
puter or  not,  are  not  made  public  because 
people  think  the  PR  is  really  bad,  well, 
then  we  suffer.  The  danger  is  real.  A 
fellow  got  caught  committing  a crime 
and  his  employers  threatened  to  fire  him. 
He  turned  the  tables  on  them.  "Who  do 
you  think  you  are.  threatening  me?  I'm 
gonna  threaten  you.  If  you  fire  me  and 
don't  give  me  an  excellent  recommenda- 
tion," he  said.  "(so  I can  get  a better  com- 
puter job).  I'm  gonna  let  the  world  know 
what  a lousy  system  you  have.  Just  think 
what  that’s  gonna  do  to  your  PR  and 
what  that's  gonna  do  to  your  stock- 
holders." And  the  company  buckled 
under.  They  said  "okay"  and  they  wrote 
him  a letter  saying,  "This  is  a wonderful 
employee.  He's  trustworthy,  loyal, 
helpful,  friendly"  blah,  blah,  and  he  got 
another  job  in  another  computer  com- 
( on  tin  ued  on  Page  12 
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don’t  give  much  thought  to  some  criminal 
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Improving  your  record  collection: 


Case-oriented  records  a boon  to  police  operations 


Continued  from  Page  1 record  additiona,  or  foIlow.up  informa. 

there  is  a certain  period  of  confusion  that  tion  from  investigators.  This  also  helpeu 
can  be  expected,  although  the  potential  reduce  the  workload  in  WPC.  The  form 
benefits  from  improving  an  antiquated  allowed  the  investigator  or  patrol  officer 
system,  in  terms  of  costs,  efficiency,  ar  to  write  up  the  status  of  a follow-up  in- 
employee  morale,  were  prime  considera-  vestigation  for  a supervisor  to  review. 
tlons'  Prior  to  the  implementation  of  this  form. 

Upgrading  Central  Records  is  by  no  the  status  of  fol  n-  -up  investigation  was 
means  a simple  matter;  any  modification  passed  on  verbally.  Case  reports  needed 
of  each  process  affects  some  other  unit  in  for  the  prosecutor  would  still  be  dictated 
the  organization.  These  must  all  be  ex-  and  processed  by  WPC.  These  forms  are 
amined.  and  to  this  end.  an  ICAP  task  now  attached  to  the  original  offense 
force  was  created  to  identify  the  prob-  report  in  the  file  system.  Anyone  wishing 
'lems  in  Central  Records.  to  check  on  an  investigation  can  now  do 

The  first  step  in  changing  the  r nual  so  without  much  effort,  inasmuch  as 
records  system  was  to  implement  hand-  everything  relating  to  a particular  case  is 
'written  offense  reports.  The  ICAP  task  in  one  folder. 

force  developed,  field  tested  and  received  While  changing  to  handwritten  repor'  i 
approval  for  their  implementation.  The  did  liberate  a certain  amount  of  time  for 
handwritten  offense  report  is  required  on  word  processing  personnel  to  assist  in 
all  Part  I and  Part  II  offenses,  but  dicta-  Records,  there  were  still  some  drastic 
tion  is  allowed  on  all  non-criminal  of-  changes  needed  in  the  records  procedure 
fenses.  The  structured  form  has  many  ad-  of  indexing  and  filing, 
vantages,  including  insuring  that  the  re-  The  old  system  of  indexing  reports  in- 
quired data  concerning  each  event  is  volved  a search  of  the  files  for  an  existing 
recorded  and  that  police  reports  are  card  on  the  person  or  firm  involved  If  a 
promptly  available  for  supervisory  card  was  found  the  information  regard- 
review,  further  processing  and  routing  ing  the  new  incident  was  entered.and  the 
Handwritten  reports  make  it  easier  for  card  was  re-filed.  If  no  card  was  found,  a 
Records  personnel,  as  well  as  sworn  per-  new  one  was  made  and  filed.  The  main 
sonnel.  to  obtain  the  needed  information  disadvantage  to  the  dossier  system  was 
such  as  the  names  of  suspects  and  the  fact  that  only  one  person  could  be 
witnesses  involved,  the  type  of  incident,  working  in  the  files  at  a time.  In  order  to 
etc.  There  was  also  a substantial  reduc-  index  one  day's  incident  reports,  the 
tion  in  the  time  spent  in  actually  typing  Records  personnel  had  to  look  up  the 
the  report.  The  number  of  reports  typed  cards,  make  the  entry  on  them  or  mnke  a 
by  WPC  personnel  was  reduced  by  60  new  card,  re-file  the  cards,  and  file  the  in- 
percent. thus  allowing  more  time  to  be  formation  in  the  subjects  file  jacket, 
spent  in  Central  Records.  In  August  1979.  the  Springfield  PD 

The  directive  to  eliminate  the  great  ma-  went  to  a single-entry  filing  system.  This 
jority  of  dictated  reports  did  not  go  was  believed  to  be  the  most  effi  ient 
without  opposition  from  various  means  of  retrieving  records  when  ne  ded. 
members  of  the  department.  Time  was  Incidents  are  now  numbered  by  the 
taken  to  explain  the  reasons  why  dicta-  dispatcher  at  the  time  the  call  is  dis- 
tion  was  being  eliminated  and  how  that  patched,  beginning  on  Januarv  1 with 
move  would  help.the  department.  Yet  ob-  complaint  #81-00001.  Incidents  are  filed 
viously  not  everybody  was  satisfied,  numerically  for  the  year,  thus 
With  a system  that  was  implemented  in  eliminating  the  step  of  filing  the  informa- 
1973,  a great  many  Springfield  police  of-  tion  in  a subjects  file  jacket.  A separate 
ficers  had  never  experienced  any  other  index  card  is  prepared  and  filed  for  each 
'method  of  making  reports  except  event,  and  cards  are  filed  alphabetically 
through  dictation.  Nonetheless,  many  of-  in  the  Master  Name  Index.  This  enables 
ficers  felt  that  the  change  could  be  more  than  one  person  to  be  working  on 
tolerated  it  meant  Central  Records  the  records  at  a time.  In  order  to  update 
would  be  updated.  Again,  officers  are  still  the  records  system,  employees  were  bor- 
able  to  dictate  reports  from  the  field,  rowed  for  a time  from  other  divisions 

although  they  are  restricted  to  non-  within  the  department  for  one  day  per 

criminal  incidents.  Of  course,  there  are  week  to  work  on  indexing  reports.  Under 
exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  officers  are  this  system  any  number  of  people  can  be 

allowed  to  dictate  reports  on  Part  I and  indexing  a day's  reports  at  any  one  time. 

Part  1 1 offenses  if  they  involve  a series  of  Each  person  would  take  one  day's 
complex  events.  reports,  make  the  single-entry  file  cards, 

A Suppplementary  Report  form  was  and  they  were  then  ready  to  be  filed  in  the 
also  designed  by  the  ICAP  task  force  to  Master  Name  Index.  The  actual  paper 

reports  are  kept  on  file  in  numerical  order 
for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they 
are  microfilmed  in  that  same  order;  file 
reports  can  then  be  destroyed. 

In  short,  the  new  records  is  basically  a 
case-oriented  system  as  opposed  to  a 
person-oriented  system.  After  each  case 
or  incident  is  assigned  a number  (at  the 
time  it  is  dispatched),  that  number  is 
used  by  Records  to  index  the  report  for 
file,  and  it  is  also  used  by  other  divisions 
within  the  department  as  a reference.  In 
this  manner,  entry  into  the  records 
system,  as  well  as  the  extraction  of  data 
relating  to  a particular  incident,  is  ex- 
pedited through  the  use  of  a single 
assigned  incident  number. 

The  exception  to  this  is  criminal 
history  information.  The  need  to  examine 
the  total  local  criminal  history  on  an  in- 
dividual with  a minimum  amount  of  ef- 
fort made  it  necessary  to  file  all  arrest 
reports  and  connected  reports  relating  to 
an  individual  in  a single  package  or 


Two  of  the  units  used  by  the  Springfield  PD  for  records  storage  and  easy  retrieval. 
The  Kardex  tub  file  (topi  contains  index  cards  and  mug  shots,  while  the  smaller  tub 
file  below  it  is  designed  exclusively  for  microfiche  records 


folder.  At  the  time  a subject  is  arrested  tacted  every  time  someone  has  u question 
by  the  department  for  the  first  time,  he  or  about  releasing  records, 
she  is  assigned  a Springfield  Police  As  part  of  the  reorganization.  Police 
Department  file  number.  Any  subse-  Chief  Troy  Majors  in  July  1981  created 
quent  arrests  are  indexed  on  the  criminal  the  position  of  Records  Supervisor 
history  card  (which  is  of  a different  color  Under  the  previous  police  administru- 
than  the  victim  cards  in  the  Master  tion.  the  supervisor  of  records  was  the 
Name  Index).  The  actual  report  is  filed  in  police  chief's  secretary.  Needless  to  say. 
numerical  order  along  with  other  reports  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  chief’s 
for  the  year,  bu  t it  is  also  microfilmed  and  secretary  to  supervise  the  day-to-day 
placed  in  that  individual  s file  jacket.  operation  or  make  any  long-range  plans 
Another  area  that  needed  attention  concerning  records, 
was  the  release  of  records.  At  the  time  the  With  a supervisor  now  located  in  Cen- 
ICAP  task  force  began  looking  at  the  tral  Records  to  provide  assistance  and 
records  system,  there  was  no  written  pro-  guidance  to  the  employees,  a better  coor 
cedure  for  records  personnel  to  follow.  All  dinated  effort  is  provided  Employees 
too  often,  records  were  released  or  not  can  go  to  one  person  immediately  and 
released  because  they  had  "always  been  receive  an  answer.  And  as  problems  con- 
done that  way. " A Standard  Operating  cerning  Central  Records  pop  up.  they  are 
Procedure  was  issued  to  make  all  person-  immediately  identified  and  are  resolved 
nel  aware  of  the  regulations  governing  as  quickly  as  possible, 
privacy  and  the  security  of  criminal  The  changes  begun  by  ICAP  have  not 
history  information.  The  SOP  deals  with  only  made  the  Springfield  Police  Depart 
all  aspects  of  records  management,  in-  ment's  records  system  more  efficient, 
eluding  news  media  access,  record  they  have  also  made  Central  Records  a 
dissemination,  review  and  challenge,  better  place  to  work.  The  jobs  in  the 
closed  and  open  records,  penalties  for  Records  Section  and  Word  Processing 
unauthorized  disclosure  and  detention  Section  are  now  shared  by  all  employees, 
and  communications  logs.  The  new  with  an  equal  amount  of  time  spent  work- 
criminal  history  SOP  has  been  a great  ing  in  each  section.  Morale  is  better  simp- 
boon  to  records  personnel.  When  there  is  Iy  because  we  are  now  able  to  retrieve  in- 
a question  about  the  release  of  records,  a formation  from  our  files.  Nor  has  the  in- 
quick check  of  the  Standard  Operating  tense  effort  of  upgrading  Central 
Procedure  provides  records  personnel  Records  stopped.  The  Springfield  Police 
with  the  information  they  need  to  know,  continue  to  make  efforts  to  modernize 
The  possibility  of  those  records  being  and  improve  the  system  so  that  it  is  effec- 
released  that  shouldn  t be  has  been  tive  for  the  entire  department, 
eliminated,  and  records  personnel  in 
general  feel  more  comfortable  about 

releasing  records  because  they  know  the  Share  the  Wealth 

laws  have  been  thoroughly  researched.  Keep  the  flow  ot  CJ  mlormation  rolling  along  - 
And  further  helping  matters  is  the  fact  share  Law  Enforcement  News  with  a colleague  and 
that  supervisors  do  not  have  to  be  con-  give  them  the  same  professional  edge  you  enioy 
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No-nonsense  policing  in 


An  interview  with  Chief  George  Sicaras  of  the  Hartford  Pol< 

I PM.  T _ _ a a. ...  


LEN:  Last  month  you  were  hit  with  a five-day  suspen 
sion  for  criticizing  politicians  in  Hartford,  who  you  said 
were  trying  to  influence  the  promotion  process,  and 
there  was  also  some  mention  of  adding  civilians  to  a 
department  complaint  review  board.  Could  you  start  off 
by  elaborating  on  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  that 
suspension? 

SICARAS:  Well,  there  were  two  issues  that  took  place. 
One  was  a reporter  from  one  of  the  local  TV  stations  had 
picked  up  some  information  that  there  was  indirect 
pressure  being  applied  on  me  to  promote  and  assign 
various  members  of  the  department,  without  benefit  of 
civil  service  or  merit.  I had  been  aware  of  that  for  some 
time  and,  indeed,  had  gone  public  some  time  back  on  this 
whole  issue.  When  the  pressure  began  to  intensify,  I did 
in  fact  speak  out  on  the  issue  and  had  cautioned  any  and 
all  politicians  that  any  political  interference  with 
respect  to  promotions  or  assignments  was  illegal,  and 
that  if  it  continued,  I would  report  it  forthwith  to  the 
Chief  State's  Attorney.  That  is  criminal,  and  I would 
not  put  up  with  that  at  all.  We've  worked  too  hard  to  get 
politics  out  of  the  police  department. 

LEN:  How  far  did  the  matter  go?  Did  you  end  up  having 
to  go  to  the  State's  Attorney  to  rectify  the  situation? 
SICARAS:  I had  called  him  to  brief  him  that  there  had 
been  some  approaches  with  respect  to  pressuring  me  in- 
to making  these  assignments  and  promotions,  and  just 
alerted  him  that  I would  probably  come  to  him  when  I 
had  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  or  charges.  I think, 
by  the  way,  it  was  the  first  time  that  a police  chief  has 
spoken  out  about  political  interference,  and  it  was  of 
great  comfort  to  me  to  see  the  Connecticut  chiefs' 
association  come  to  my  assistance  very  quickly,  as  well 
as  the  community  at  large  in  support  of  that. 

The  second  issue  had  to  do  with  the  civilian  review 
board,  which  I viewed  to  be  a political  issue  that  did  not 
have  the  support  or  sentiment  of  the  community  at 
large.  And  at  a public  hearing,  I had  spoken  out  against 
it,  and  1 guess  my  being  angry  at  the  time  I spoke  out 
was  perceived  as  talking  against  politicians  and  the  like. 
What  in  fact  had  happened  was  the  preceding  speaker 
had  accused  the  police  department  of  engaging  in  bar- 
baric and  genocidal  conduct,  and  that  inflamed,  I think, 
the  audience  that  was  there,  and  certainly  had  gotten 
me  very,  very  angry,  where  I had  responded  to  that  as 
well  as  the  whole  issue  of  civilian  review  boards.  I felt 
then,  as  1 do  now,  that  we  are  doing  a more  than  ade- 
quate job  of  policing  ourselves,  and  there  was  no  sup- 
port in  this  community.  My  attendance  at  some  250 
community  meetings  seemed  to  bear  that  out.  There 


was  no  demand  at  all. 

LEN:  According  to  the  Hartford  Courant,  you  had 
charged  that  someone  told  you  you  could  lose  your  job  if 
you  resisted  suggestions  to  promote  more  minority  of- 
ficers. Are  there  currently  any  built-in  protections  that 
would  prevent  or  reduce  the  chances  of  your  being  fired 
for  such  reasons? 

SICARAS:  There  is  a state  statute  that  gives  me  protec- 
tion to  this  extent:  that  I can  only  be  removed  with  just 
cause,  and  only  after  a public  hearing,  so  there  is  that 
statutory  protection  there,  which  thank  God  was  there 
in  my  case.  There's  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
threats  about  having  me  fired  were  real  and  certainly 
not  imagined,  because  it  had  traversed  the  entire 
organization  that  that's  what  was  going  to  happen  if  I 
didn't  play  ball  with  the  politicians. 

LEN:  So  the  members  of  your  department  had  already 
gotten  wind  of  the  fact  that  you  might  be  in  some  hot 
water  as  to  your  own  job  security? 

SICARAS:  Well,  let  me  put  it  a different  way.  1 think 
that  they  knew  that  I am  committed  to  fairness  and  the 
merit  system,  and  that  I would  not  engage  in  anything 
that  was  unethical  or  illegal,  however  noble  the  cause. 
They  saw  this,  I think,  coming  to  the  extent  that  I was 
going  to  stand  up  for  what  I believed  to  be  right  and 
just,  and  I think  they  certainly  had  some  advance 
knowledge  of  it  to  the  extent  that  there  would  come  a 
showdown  at  some  point  in  time. 

LEN:  Did  the  support  that  you  seem  to  indicate  you  had 
among  the  members  of  the  department  extend  to  minor- 
ity officers  who  might  very  well  have  been  affected  by  a 
move  to  promote  additional  people? 

SICARAS:  I m not  sure.  I think  that  it  took  some  racial 
lines.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Hartford  Guardians,  a 
black  officers  association,  had  come  out  in  support  of 


ford  police  officers? 

SICARAS:  We  have  not  had  that  complaint  once  since  I 
have  become  chief.  We  have  completely  revamped  the 
internal  affairs  division,  our  investigative  review  pro- 
cess, and  letters  that  go  out  to  the  complainants.  We  are 
very  specific  about  why  a complaint  was  not  sustained, 
or  whatever  the  case  might  have  been.  The  division  is 
staffed  with  primarily  minority  officers,  thus  reflecting 
the  community  to  give  it  added  credibility,  and  we  have 
just  not  had  a problem  with  that  at  all,  and  I think  the 
disciplinary  actions  that  I've  undertaken  since  becom- 
ing chief  speak  to  that  well.  In  1979  under  the 
former  chief  (Hugo  MasiniJ,  there  were  a total  of  39  ac- 
tions taken.  In  my  first  year,  there  were  149  taken,  the 
majority  of  which  were  suspensions.  Discipline  was  a 
key  issue  and  that's  where  we  had  lost  credibility  with 
the  community. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  key  things  that  brought  this 
about  was  not  George  Sicaras  or  his  administration.  It 
was  a shooting  that  had  taken  place  in  March  1980.  prior 
to  my  appointment,  of  a black  robbery  suspect.  It  was 
an  accidental  shooting  by  an  officer  with  a shotgun. 
Hence,  the  demand  then,  which  continued  for  a two-year 
period,  for  a civilian  review  board.  So  it's  nothing,  really, 
that  they  could  link  to  me  or  direct  at  me  personally  or  at 
this  administration.  It  went  back  to  that  incident. 

LEN:  Presumably,  then,  the  officer  was  absolved  of  any 
culpability  in  the  matter? 

SICARAS:  He  was.  He  was  cleared  by  the  Justice 
Department.  What  the  internal  board  had  found  was 
that  he  had  not  been  trained  properly,  and  hence  the  ac- 
cident. My  personal  review  of  that  case  indicates  some 
serious  failings  by  the  prior  administration  to  this  ex- 
tent: a)  we  have  not  had  any  substantive  in-service  train- 
ing for  the  past  seven  years;  indeed,  our  people  have  not 


‘We  have  not  had  any  substantive  in-service  training  for 
the  past  seven  years;  indeed,  our  people  have  not  been 
exposed  to  [it]  as  a regular  part  of  their  career.’ 


The  youngest  man  ever  to  head  the  Hartford 
Police  Department.  George  Sicaras  was  appointed 
chief  of  police  there  on  August  2.  WHO. 

Sicaras  joined  the  department  in  I960  and  rose 
steadily  through  the  ranks,  serving  in  a a ide  varie- 
ty of  functions,  including  internal  investigations,  a 
special  burglary  detail  patrol  and  tactical  units, 
training,  and  planning  and  research  He  was  ap- 
pointed a sergeant  in  J966.  lieutenant  in  1972  and 
detective  lieutenant  in  197.1  The  following  year  he 
became  the  department's  administrative  officer, 
assigned  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police.  He  later 
commanded  the  Administrative  and  Personnel  Ser 
vices  Hureau  and  the  Investigative  Services 
It  urea  a A specialist  in  the  area  of  investigations. 
( hief  Sicaras  has  served  on  a number  of  national 
committees  in  this  field  as  well  as  in  as  crime 
analysis  and  computerized  information  systems. 

Sicaras.  who  holds  as  A.S.  degree  from  New 
Haven  College,  a B.S  from  the  University  of  New 
Haven  and  a master  s in  public  administration  from 
the  I m versify  of  Massachusetts,  was  recently 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Police  Executive 
Research  I'orum  IPERFI.  A graduate  of  the  FBI's 
Xational  Executive  Institute,  he  was  also  recently 
appointed  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  (ICAP)  as 
the  representative  from  the  New  England  states 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Peter  Dodenhoff 


the  city  manager  and  the  action  that  he  had  taken 
against  me.  Their  feeling  was  that  I should  have  pro- 
moted more  blacks,  but  my  feeling  is  and  has  been  that 
civil  service  is  in  direct  conflict  with  affirmative  action, 
and  I am  bound  by  the  people  that  are  certified  to  me, 
and  I can't  deal  with  anything  beyond  that.  But  they 
had  forgotten  the  steps  I had  taken  soon  after  my  ap- 
pointment by  achieving  upward  mobility.  Indeed, 
roughly  45  percent  of  all  black  officers  on  the  depart- 
ment had  achieved  upward  mobility  subsequent  to  my 
appointment  as  chief.  So  that  speaks  well  to  the 
organization.  I think  that  there  were  expectations 
because  we  had  a black  power  structure  here  with 
respect  to  the  city  manager,  the  mayor,  the  deputy 
mayor  and  several  others,  that  things  were  going  to  hap- 
pen and  disregarding  the  charter,  and  I absolutely  could 
not  do  that. 

LEN:  Does  the  fact  of  your  having  been  suspended  for 
five  days  perhaps  suggest  to  you  the  need  for  additional 
protections  for  police  officials  from  the  whims  of  the 
political  process? 

SICARAS:  Let  me  just  clarify  this:  I was  not  suspended 
for  the  five  days.  What  happened  was,  immediately 
following  that  suspension,  the  city  manager  had  not 
conferred  with  the  legal  counsel  of  the  city  or  anyone 
else.  He  did  that  unilaterally.  And  shortly  after  the 
suspension  was  announced  on  the  6 o'clock  news,  then 
the  wheels  began  to  turn  with  attorneys  contacting  both 
me  and  my  attorneys,  wanting  to  get  me  back  im- 
mediately. The  city  manager  and  I.  in  fact,  met  the  next 
day.  the  misinterpretations  he  had  about  me  speaking 
out  were  clarified,  and  I was  restored  with  that  reference 
to  the  suspension  being  struck  from  my  record,  and  any 
mention  of  that  whole  incident,  as  a matter  of  fact. 
LEN:  As  for  the  plan  to  add  civilians  to  the 
department's  complaint  review  system,  have  there  been 
complaints  from  the  public  at  large  that  the  review 
board,  as  it's  presently  constituted,  has  been  less  than 
objective  or  fair  in  handling  complaints  against  Hart- 


been  exposed  to  in-service  training  as  a regular  part  of 
their  career.  The  firearms  training  with  respect  to 
shotguns  was  abominable.  So  here  we  gave  a kid  a 
shotgun  without  the  benefit  of  any  formal  training  and 
left  him  out  there  to  hang  by  himself.  So  in  my  judgment 
the  city  of  Hartford  and  the  police  department  were  at 
fault  for  letting  this  occur.  Secondly,  what  happened  im- 
mediately following  that  shooting  was  that  the  deputy 
chief,  who  is  no  longer  with  the  department,  came  public 
within  15  minutes  after  the  shooting  and  said  it  was  an 
accident,  without  the  benefit  of  a thorough  investiga- 
tion. That  obviously  caused  some  problems  with  the 
community  saying  “How  can  they  judge  that  so  quick- 
ly." There  was  a whole  concern  by  the  community  at 
large,  and  especially  the  black  community. 

On  top  of  that,  when  a citizens  ad  hoc  group  was 
formed  to  assist  the  police  department  in  this  investiga- 
tion, they  were  rejected  by  the  former  chief  of  police. 
They  had  absolutely  no  say  during  those  deliberations 
until  ordered  by  the  city  manager  some  months  later. 
LEN:  What  was  the  basis  of  your  own  resistance  to  the 
complaint  review  board? 

SICARAS:  I guess  there  were  several  components  to  it. 
One  was  that  the  data  speaks  for  itself  with  respect  to 
my  being  able  to  restore  discipline  to  the  department.  I 
think  that  that's  one  thing.  The  second  thing  is  that 
there  have  been  no  challenges  to  the  findings  of  the 
board  at  all.  I tern  C,  I feel  very  strongly  that  I wanted  to 
appoint  three  civilians  from  the  community  at  large  to 
sit  on  my  review  board,  but  those  three  not  being 
political  or  affiliated  with  any  political  party  or  being 
perceived  by  the  community  as  being  pro-  or  anti-police. 
The  selections  that  the  City  Council  had  made  were  peo- 
ple that  were  members  of  the  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission, who  were  outspoken  adversaries  of  the  police 
department.  So  that  did  not  sit  too  well  with  me.  that  we 
were  going  to  have  people  who  had  prejudged  us  and  had 
anti  feelings  against  the  police.  What  I wanted  were  un- 
biased people  who  could  look  at  things  objectively,  and  I 
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guess  those  were  some  of  the  major  concerns. 

LEN:  Is  there  still  room  for  some  compromise  with 
respect  to  the  review  board,  or  has  the  publicity  atten- 
dant to  events  of  last  month  ruled  out  that  possibility? 
SICARAS:  Well,  no,  the  ordinance  has  passed.  They 
passed  a city  ordinance  placing  three  members  from 
that  city  commission,  all  political  appointees,  on  my 
board.  But  in  my  discussions  with  the  city  attorneys 
and  with  the  city  manager,  it  appears  that  I will  have  the 
final  say,  certainly,  in  all  disciplinary  matters,  and  that 
I will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  able  to  direct  how  that  board  is 
to  function.  So  I 've  not  lost  a great  deal,  except  for  those 
members  that  I feel  are  adversarial  to  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

LEN:  What  was  the  overall  reaction  of  the  public,  the 
news  media  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
members  of  your  own  department  to  this  whole  affair? 
SICARAS:  Let's  start  with  the  latter  first.  Immediately 
following  my  suspension  - that  occurred  at  about  4 
P M.  — I had  gone  down  to  our  roll  call  for  the  6 P.M.-2 
A.M.  shift,  and  I wanted  my  people  to  hear  it  from  me 
first,  rather  than  on  any  news  account.  I had  explained 
to  them  what  had  taken  place,  without  comment.  They 
rallied  around  me  like  I have  never  seen  before.  We've 
had  our  problems  to  and  fro,  but  the  vocal  support,  to 
the  extent  where  two  shifts  refused  to  go  out  — and  it 
was  at  my  insistence  that  they  did  — they  refused  to  go 
out  because  they  thought  what  had  happened  to  me  was 
unjust. 

With  respect  to  the  community  support,  just  judging 
from  the  reports  that  I ve  had  from  the  media,  they  were 
inundated  with  telephone  calls  and  letters  supporting 
my  position.  They  felt  I had  done  nothing  wrong  and 
they  thought  that  this  was  a political  ploy  to  try  to  force 
me  out  or  something  else.  The  letters  that  have  come  in- 
to the  department  now  number  about  200  and  some  odd. 
and  were  in  clear  support  of  me  and  really  talking 
against  the  action  the  city  manager  had  taken.  So 
there's  no  question  that  the  community  had  rallied 
around  me,  and  support  that  I had  never  imagined  ex- 
isted was  certainly  there. 

LEN:  Last  year,  a Connecticut  mediation  board  upheld 
your  reassignment  of  six  detectives  to  uniformed 
duties,  a decision  which  a press  release  from  your 
department  hailed  as  a "significant"  reinforcement  of 
management  rights.  In  your  estimation,  where  does  one 
draw  the  line  between  management  prerogatives  and 
the  demands  of  the  work  force?  Or  is  it  something  that 
has  to  be  worked  out  on  a case-by-case  basis? 


reassert  what  rights  I think  we  have.  The  union  has  its 
place,  and  that  certainly  is  for  wages  and  benefits,  and 
to  give  me  input  on  working  conditions,  but  that's  where 
it  stops.  I make  the  final  decisions,  and  I am  responsible 
for  law  enforcement  in  the  city,  and  that's  the  way  it's 
been  going. 

LEN:  Are  there  issues  that  are  yet  to  be  addressed  that 
may  become  sticking  points  in  any  forthcoming  con- 
tract negotiations? 

SICARAS:  We  just  recently  settled  our  contract.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  probably  marked  the  first  time  where  a 
chief  of  police,  of  this  department  at  least,  was  behind 
the  bargaining  unit  members  for  improved  wages  and 
benefits.  The  exchange  for  that  was  that  they  had  to 
give  back  the  management  rights  that  were  forfeited 
under  previous  administrations,  starting  off  with  some- 
thing as  simple  as  the  right  to  suspend.  That  was  very 
narrow  when  I became  chief;  only  in  cases  where  people 
were  arrested  for  a felony.  That  has  now  been  expanded 
to  include  all  of  the  types  of  situations  that  one  would 
expect  an  employee  to  be  suspended.  There  were  several 
others;  it  was  a management  take-back  time  over  the 
contract  negotiations,  and  I worked  very  hard  to  talk 
with  the  city  manager  and  encourage  him  to  give  more 
wages  because  of  increased  productivity  and  a commit- 
ment, I think,  on  behalf  of  all  men  and  women  in  this 
department.  That  worked  out  quite  well.  They  ended  up 
with  a 34 '/s  percent  wage  increase  for  the  next  three 
years. 

LEN:  To  what  extent,  generally,  would  you  say  it's 
possible  to  work  contract  tradeoffs  such  as,  say,  more 
money  in  exchange  for  increased  productivity?  Is  that 
something  that's  generally  easy  to  come  by? 

SICARAS:  I think  if  you  can  equate  it  to  dollars,  and 
how  that  makes  sense  for  the  bargaining  unit  people  as 
well  as  the  city  administration,  I think  your  chances  of 
selling  it  are  probably  enhanced  considerably.  The  case 
in  point  was  that  we  were  losing  a tremendous  amount 
of  man-hours  per  year  for  sick  and  injured  time,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  to  the  extent  of  14.2  percent  of  all 
available  work  hours  were  being  lost  in  those  two 
categories.  My  feeling  was.  after  we  had  implemented 
some  very  stringent  management  controls  here,  we 
brought  that  sick  and  injured  time  to  a low  of  5.1  per- 
cent; it  was  really  drastic.  My  position  with  the  city 
manager  was,  okay,  we've  achieved  this,  but  we've  got 
to  let  the  men  and  women  of  this  department  know  that 
there's  some  tangible  reward  for  them  cooperating  with 


ing  productive,  so  we  had  some  tangible  measure  for  the 
first  time  of  case  closure  and  case  solution.  With  the  six 
detectives  that  were  demoted,  they  were  only  solving 
two  percent  of  the  cases  at  the  time  that  I reassigned 
them.  That  average  has  now  gone  up  to  about  1 8 percent 
in  less  than  seven  or  eight  months.  So  there’s  been  a 
dramatic  increase  overall,  and  some  specific  im- 
provements in  various  crime  categories.  They've 
managed  to  do  that  very  well. 

LEN:  Did  the  increase  in  productivity  necessitate  any 
major  overhaul  of  the  detective  function  as  a whole? 
SICARAS:  No,  because  we  had  gone  to  great  pains 
when  I handpicked  my  commanders  and  supervisors  for 
those  functions  to  make  sure  that  they  had  a good  han- 
dle on  what  my  expectations  were,  that  the  day  of  detec- 
tives just  going  out  and  riding  around  and  randomly 
responding  to  calls  or  cases  they  opted  to  investigate 
were  clearly  gone.  Each  supervisor  is  responsible  for 
screening  cases,  assigning  cases,  and  is  held  account- 
able through  a number  of  checks  and  balances  internally 
as  to  how  their  people  are  performing,  and.  indeed,  how 
well  those  supervisors  and  commanders  are  performing 
So  there's  a number  of  checks  throughout  the  entire 
system. 

LEN:  Presumably  the  public  was  made  aware  that 
there's  been  a change  in  how  detectives  handle  case- 
loads. Have  they  responded  favorably  to  your  in- 
itiatives. knowing  full  well  that  it  might  mean  that  par- 
ticular case  they  are  personally  involved  in  might  not 
see  the  light  of  day  in  terms  of  follow-up? 

SICARAS:  I think  at  the  time  that  I made  that  decision 
that  I was  going  to  reassign  these  detectives,  and  at  the 
same  time  take  another  drastic  action,  which  was  tem- 
porarily suspending  the  entire  division  — I had  taken  all 
the  personnel  assigned  and  transferred  them  to  a new 


SICARAS:  No,  I think  that  it  would  be  a grave  injustice 
that  I would  do  to  the  organization  if  I acted  arbitrarily 
and  capriciously  in  imposing  some  standards  for  perfor- 
mance. In  the  case  of  the  detectives  that  were  reas- 
signed, they  had  ample  warning  before  my  appointment 
as  chief,  when  I was  deputy  chief  of  investigations,  that 
productivity  was  a very  big  item  with  me.  And  certainly 
after  my  appointment,  they  were  put  on  notice  for  six 
consecutive  months  that  their  productivity  was  below 
par.  We  had  established  performance  standards,  and 
those  that  did  not  improve  would  be  reduced  and 
reassigned  to  field  operations.  That  was  done,  and  it 
sent  shock  waves  through  the  department,  to  say  the 
least,  but  I needed  to  assert,  or  reaffirm,  my  right  to 
reassign  those  people  based  on  their  ability  to  perform 
at  that  higher  level. 

LEN:  Have  their  been  other  instances  since  that  time  of 
what  you  might  perceive  as  union  or  work  force 
encroachment  on  your  prerogatives  as  police  chief? 
SICARAS:  There  were  several  things  that  have  oc- 
curred. It's  been  sort  of  an  interesting  18  months.  Six 
months  after  my  appointment  I fired  seven  probation- 
ary employees  who  were  accepted  into  the  system  by 
God-knows-what  standard.  They  were  in  gross  abuse  of 
sick  and  injured  leave  privileges,  which  really  had  never 
been  tested  before.  We  set  up  criteria  that  would  signal 
to  us  abuse.  So  these  probationary  officers  were  all  fired. 
One  had  appealed  to  the  Federal  court,  and  only  recently 
had  that  request  for  a petition  been  denied  by  the 
Federal  court.  So  I feel  that  we’ve  won  two  rather 
significant  battles. 

1 1 seems  to  me  tha  t part  of  being  an  administrator  of  a 
department  undergoing  change  is  to  take  risks  and  to 


‘The  union  has  its  place,  and  that  certainly  is  for  wages 
and  benefits,  and  to  give  me  input  on  working  conditions, 
but  that’s  where  it  stops.  I make  the  final  decisions.  ’ 


us  and  making  this  thing  happen.  What  we  came  up  with 
was  that  we  would  give  them  a one  percent  bonus  an- 
nually, based  on  their  annual  pay,  if  they  would  keep  the 
sick  rate  down  below  6.5  percent.  So  hence  there  was 
something  back  in  their  pockets  for  cooperating  with 
management  and  keeping  the  sick  and  injured  time 
down.  In  fact,  they  achieved  that  goal  and  we're  below 
it,  through  substantial  peer  pressure,  because  it  was  for 
the  bargaining  unit  as  a whole,  and  not  for  individual 
members.  So  there  were  things  happening  here  that  I 've 
never  seen  in  my  entire  career  to  make  that  happen,  and 
that  includes  people  coming  in  on  crutches,  because 
they  took  this  very  seriously  and  the  peer  pressure  was 
intense. 

LEN:  Going  back  to  the  reassignment  of  the  six  detec- 
tives, one  of  the  reasons  you  cited  was  poor  productivi- 
ty. Apart  from  the  transfer  of  the  six  detectives,  what 
else  has  been  done  thus  far  to  enhance  productivity 
within  the  detective  function? 

SICARAS:  Well,  the  detective  is  relatively  easy, 
because  I have  considerable  expertise  with  that  on  the 
national  level.  We  had  reintroduced  standards  of  perfor- 
mance. indicating  what  caseloads  shall  be.  what  the  op- 
timum clearance  rate  would  be.  and  the  number  of  hours 
that  they  had  to  put  in  per  investigation.  Anything 
short  of  that  would  suggest  to  me  that  they  were  not  be- 


division called  Crime  Suppression  and  Prevention  — my 
public  comments  indicated  that  we  would  not  be  doing 
follow-ups  in  burglary  cases,  for  example,  unless  it  met  a 
threshold  amount  of  $5,000  or  more.  It  was  temporary, 
but  I needed  to  take  personnel  and  experiment  with  the 
new  approach  to  crimefighting  and  see  how  well  we  did. 
Fortunately  for  me,  there  were  no  complaints  that  came 
in  at  all,  so  the  absence  of  those  detectives  really  didn't 
impact  on  the  community.  Indeed,  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess we  had  with  crime  suppression  clearly  outweighed 
any  disadvantages  that  might  have  resulted  on  a short- 
term basis. 

LEN:  How  has  the  patrol  function  been  addressed  in 
terms  of  similar  productivity  increases? 

SICARAS:  I guess  there  are  some  tangible  measures 
that  I look  for.  Certainly  the  first  thing  is  time  off  on 
calls  for  service.  Originally  we  were  wasting  about  46-48 
minutes  on  a call  for  service,  and  that  indicated  to  me 
that  we  were  spending  far  too  much  time  on  probably  ex- 
traneous, personal  matters,  rather  than  writing  the 
reports  and  getting  back  for  the  next  cull.  So  we 
managed  to  control  that,  through  a number  of  manage- 
ment reports  that  we've  introduced,  and  measuring  it 
by  computer,  and  reducing  that  to  32  minutes  within 
about  a three-month  period  of  time  once  we  introduced 
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the  program.  The  number  of  calls  that  they  had  handled 
per  shift  has  reduced  with  the  introduction  of  some  of 
the  ICAP  [Integrated  Criminal  Apprehension  Program| 
things,  which  I'll  talk  about  later.  We  can  measure 
officer-initiated  activity,  and  have  identified  65  percent 
of  un  officer's  time,  leaving  35  percent  for  directed 
patrol  activities. 

The  number  of  felony  arrests  increased  some  30  per- 
cent, and  they  were  quality  felony  arrests  — we  check 
quality  through  a court  feedback  system  — so  that  told 
me  that  the  calls  that  they  were  responding  to,  where 
they  had  some  preliminary  investigation,  they  could 
certainly  stay  with  those  cases  for  a reasonable  period  of 
time.  That  has  worked  out  quite  well.  So  there  are  a 
number  of  things,  really,  that  we  put  into  place,  where 
there's  no  question  we  can  pick  up  right  now  any  person 
that's  not  carrying  their  share  of  the  load,  a)  by  virtue  of 
the  number  of  calls  they  handle,  and/or  b)  the  time  that 
they're  spending  on  those  calls.  So  we've  got  it  pretty 
well  plotted  out  where  we  can  tell.  On  top  of  that,  all 
criminal  investigation  information  goes  into  crime 
analysis,  thus  forcing  everyone  to  share  information. 
LEN:  You  just  mentioned  the  whole  ICAP  effort.  Does 
that  presume  that  Hartford  is  implementing  aspects  of 
that  program  in  its  police  efforts? 

SICARAS:  ICAP  is  probably  the  best  comprehensive 
police  program  I have  seen  come  down  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  my  entire  law  enforcement  career.  We 
are  not  an  ICAP  city;  we  do  not  have  one  Federal  dollar 
coming  in  to  us.  But  before  my  appointment  as  chief,  I 
became  a believer  in  the  ICAP  philosophy  as  compared 
to  the  team  policing  mode  we  were  in  prior  to  that.  It 
just  made  so  much  sense,  it  was  back  to  basics,  but  with 
some  structure  and  certainly  some  improved  informa- 
tion systems  that  I think  made  my  transition  as  chief 
much,  much  easier. 

LEN:  What  elements  of  the  ICAP  structure  have  in  fact 
been  integrated  into  the  Hartford  Police  Department? 
SICARAS:  The  first  one  was  reducing  the  extraneous 
types  of  calls  that  our  field  operations  people  were 
responding  to.  Prior  to  my  appointment,  certainly,  prior 
to  the  inception  of  some  of  the  ICAP  modules,  we  were 
virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the  telephone;  whatever  call 
came  over  that  telephone  we  had  to  respond  to.  By  way 
of  example,  there  were  three  that  come  to  mind  very 
quickly.  One  was  someone  calling  here  and  saying  that  a 
family  was  in  dire  straits  and  needed  our  help  im- 
mediately because  they  were  out  of  soap  powder  and 
bleach.  That's  a fact.  And  it  was  common  for  us  to  re^ 
spond  to  that  type  of  call  and  send  a policeman  out  to 
buy  soap  powder  and  bleach.  Another  one  was  someone 
calling  in  and  saying  that  had  a leaky  faucet,  and  we 
would  send  a policeman  out  without  really  searching  out 
that  call  and  referring  it  to  the  fire  department  or  to  a 
plumber  or  to  someone  else,  but  certainly  not  a police  of- 
ficer. Heat  complaints  were  another  one,  where  we  were 
required  to  go  out  and  take  temperatures  of  cold 
buildings  and  wait  there  until  heat  was  restored.  So  the 
whole  tele-serve  function  came  into  being  a call- 
diversion  and  call  report-taking  function  within  the 
department  that  was  staffed  with  light  duty  people  who, 
up  until  then,  had  been  tucked  away  very  neatly  in  day 
jobs  and  non-productive  types  of  assignments.  That 
resulted  in  a workload  reduction  of  about  22  percent  for 
our  field  patrol  officers.  So  with  that  came,  I think,  a 
sense  of  feeling  by  the  troops  that  I was  concerned 
about  the  types  of  calls  they  were  responding  to,  hence 
they  did  not  spend  as  much  time  on  calls,  they  reduced  it 
fairly  significantly,  and  I think  the  results  of  more 
felony  arrests  and  other  things  spoke  for  itself. 

The  other  thing  was  the  managing  of  criminal  in- 
vestigations, which  1 had  mentioned  before,  and  track- 
ing our  cases.  We  have  now  automated  that,  and  I 
believe  we  re  the  first  in  the  nation  to  put  it  on  the  main- 
frame computer  rather  than  a microprocessor.  I 'm  very 
big  into  time  management  as  well  with  detectives,  so 
we  ll  be  testing  that  module  as  time  goes  on. 

The  career  criminals,  we  have  dealt  with  that  and  have 
liaison  people,  and  that  has  proved  to  be  a great  success. 

We  also  have  instituted  something  brand  new  thaj  I 
recently  introduced  in  Colorado  Springs,  which  is  the 
career  criminal  program  for  juveniles.  We  are  absolutely 
convinced  that  a vast  majority  of  our  major  crimes  are 
committed  by  a relatively  few  juveniles,  and  our  ex- 
perience in  that  area  has  borne  that  out. 

The  Crime  Suppression  and  Prevention  Unit  is  sort  of 
a new  twist.  One  part  of  it.  the  suppression  unit,  is  not 
like  a tactical  unit.  We  decided  early  on  that  we  would 
target  a crime  type  and  a section  of  the  city  that  was  be- 


ing plagued  by  a particular  crime  type.  We  would 
saturate  that  area  with  our  people  armed  with  warrants 
and  crime  analysis  bulletins  and  a number  of  other 
things  to  facilitate  reduction  of  that  crime  type.  The 
other  part  of  it  was  crime  prevention,  and  unlike  most 
departments,  crime  prevention.  I guess,  is  commonly 
viewed  as  a public  relations  type  of  thing.  We  link  that 
up  with  crime  analysis,  where  they  were  aware  of  crime 
patterns  and  trends,  and  attempted  to  be  relatively  pro- 
active rather  than  reactive  to  a crime  occurring,  by  help- 
ing to  target-harden  a certain  neighborhood  or  whatever 
the  case  might  have  been.  We’re  setting  up  a network 
with  community  groups  where  I meet  once  monthly 
with  the  17  or  18  neighborhood  representatives.  We 
hash  out  a number  of  problems  and  then  as  crime  pat- 
terns emerge  during  a given  time  frame,  we  have  a fan- 
out system  with  some  of  the  neighborhood  groups 
whereby  we  would  alert  those  people  immediately  that 
something  is  happening  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they 
in  turn  would  notify  their  fellow  neighbors.  That's 
worked  out  quite  well. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  a little  about  crime  analysis.  Are 
most  of  the  efforts  to  increase  productivity  and,  by  ex- 
tension. reduce  crime,  based  on  hard  crime  analysis 
data? 

SICARAS:  There's  no  question.  That  was  probably  the 
single  best  move  that  we  made.  We  had  a lot  of 
assistance  from  some  of  the  ICAP  cities,  free  of  charge 
to  us,  to  get  the  thing  started.  This  organization  had 
transformed  from  one  that  was  wholly  reactive  and  real- 
ly making  decisions  based  on  gut  feeling  into  one  mak- 
ing decisions  and  deployments  by  information,  and 
crime  analysis  serves  a very  important  part  of  that 
whole  process.  We  get  crime  analysis  bulletins  out,  we 
can  plan  our  strategies  and  deal  with  the  crime  pro- 
blems. So  that  has  been  the  single  most  important  infor- 
mation tool  that  we  have  put  into  place. 

LEN:  You  contrasted  the  ICAP  structure  with  team 


resources.  I g ss  unlike  some  of  my  colleagues,  I would 
not  consciously  jump  on  the  bandwagon  and  say,  "Yes, 
we  need  more  police  because  crime  is  up.”  My  orienta- 
tion is  entirely  different,  and  what  I needed  to  prove  to 
myself,  and  certainly  to  the  organization,  was  what  that 
number  should  be,  and  we  needed  to  do  that  relatively 
scientifically.  We  did  that.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
memory,  we  put  together  a resource  allocation  plan 
which  told  us  that  we  were  substantially  over  what  most 
people  were  calling  for  for  a staffing  level  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

LEN:  What  is  that  level  currently? 

SICARAS:  At  the  moment  it's  401 . We  had  gone  down 
two  months  ago  to  362,  which  was  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  the  department.  But  it  was  during  that  time, 
ironically,  that  we  did  extremely  well.  We  had  less  men, 
more  crime,  more  calls  for  sendee,  and  we  managed  to 
stabilize  crime,  in  my  judgme.-i,  and  things  appear  to  be 
working  fairly  well,  with  reallocation  of  people  and  emp- 
tying out  the  building  of  the  desk  jockeys  that  we  had 
that  were  politically  oriented  and  had  themselves 
tucked  away.  So  we  emptied  out  the  building  of  the 
sworn  personnel  that  we  had,  and  replaced  them  with 
civilian  paraprofessionals.  and  that  compensated 
tremendously  for  the  available  resources  that  I had  on 
any  given  tour  of  duty. 

LEN:  Does  this  leave  you  at  what  you  might  consider  to 
be  an  optimum  manpower  level,  or  do  you  still  see  the 
force  as  being  under  strength? 

SICARAS:  I m really  taking  my  cue  from  the  communi- 
ty, and  based  on  the  data  that  I have  assembled  before 
me.  This  town  has  been  crying  loud  and  clear  for  the  past 
several  years  for  the  return  of  foot  patrols  — admittedly 
cost-ineffective,  but  there  is  a value  in  certain  areas  and 
at  certain  times.  So  what  we  did  was  we  prioritized  beats 
based  on  data,  based  on  crime  hazards,  based  on  com- 
munity perception  of  crime,  and  made  those  recommen- 
dations to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  during  last 


‘Unlike  some  of  my  colleagues,  I would  not  consciously 
jump  on  the  bandwagon  and  say,  ‘Yes,  we  need  more 
police  because  crime  is  up.’  ’ 


policing,  which  you  indicated  was  the  dominant  mode  in 
Hartford  before  you  became  chief.  In  your  estimation, 
what  is  the  problem  with  team  policing,  given  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  widely  ballyhooed  in  the  early  70's? 
SICARAS:  Well,  I think  with  respect  to  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford, we're  only  17  square  miles,  and  what  had  occurred 
with  team  policing  was  dividing  that  up  into  five  semi- 
autonomous  police  districts,  each  headed  up  by  a cap- 
tain. That  had  the  net  effect  of  having  five  separate 
police  departments  without  any  real  coordination 
among  them.  The  crimefighting  effort  was  not  a 
city  wide  effort;  each  district  commander  was  left  to  fend 
for  himself  without  the  benefit  of  any  support 
mechanisms,  such  as  crime  analysis  and  the  typical  sup- 
port functions  that  you  would  find  in  a police  depart- 
ment, including  planning.  So  those  became  issues  where 
the  city  had  gone  off  into  five  different  directions.  It 
became  a question  of  each  of  those  five  districts  starting 
to  play  "spin-the-bottle"  with  the  police  officer.  By  that 
I mean  as  resources  became  available  with  new  person- 
nel, it  was  who  could  yell  the  loudest  and  get  those 
resources.  That,  in  my  judgment,  was  irresponsible  and 
certainly  not  professional.  Our  allocation  model  is  ob- 
viously different  today. 

So  there  were  a number  of  things  going  on,  and  shar- 
ing of  information  among  the  five  districts  was  virtually 
nonexistent.  It  was  very,  very  competitive,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  community. 

LEN:  Was  the  change  from  team  policing  to  the  ICAP- 
based  systems  a relatively  simple  process? 

SICARAS:  Again,  thank  God  for  ICAP.  We  did  it  with 
relative  ease  in  about  three  months  for  the  total  transi- 
tion. We  had  put  everything  into  place  and  designated 
our  watch  commanders  and  the  like.  Plus  the  support 
and  belief  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  department  — they 
supported  a return  to  that  concept,  having  been  through 
team  policing  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  knowing  that 
that  was  not  the  best  way  for  us  to  go. 

LEN:  Are  the  solutions  to  productivity  problems  tied  in 
Hartford,  as  they  seem  to  be  elsewhere,  to  the  continu- 
ing dilemma  of  decreasing  resources  and  increasing 
calls  for  service? 

SICARAS:  Yes  and  no,  There's  been  tremendous  sup- 
port from  the  community  at  large  to  provide  more  police 


year's  budget  hearings,  that  "Here  is  what  the  com- 
munity is  asking  for,  and  here  is  what  the  price  tag  is.  If 
you  don't  want  it.  you  can  reduce  it  by  this  much  and 
here's  what  you've  got  for  coverage  for  the  city."  So  we 
were  really  scientific  about  it.  and  it  caught  the  City 
Council's  eye,  as  it  did  the  community  groups.  They 
wanted  foot  patrol,  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  it,  so 
we  now  have  extensive  foot  beat  coverage  in  the  city. 
But  I am  prepared  to  reduce  the  level  of  services,  depen- 
ding on  what  the  financial  condition  is,  and  am  able  to  do 
that  in  a very  systematic  way  without  yanking  beat  men 
or  whatever  assignments  I have  arbitrarily.  It's  well 
thought  out  and  well  planned  out 
LEN:  Since  you've  mentioned  your  predecessor,  Chief 
Masini,  several  times  thus  far,  how  would  you  assess  the 
administrative  legacy  that  was  left  for  you  upon  your 
appointment  as  chief?  What  was  left  for  you  to  have  to 
deal  with? 

SICARAS:  I think  to  have  to  create  a new  police  depart- 
ment. I think  that  that's  essentially  what  had  to  be 
done.  The  City  Council  had  mandated  through  the 
budget  process  a complete  reorganization  of  the  police 
department,  including  a return  to  the  centralized  polic- 
ing mode.  I think  that  that  clearly  signaled  the  political 
feeling  in  the  city,  and  I think  the  men  and  women  of  the 
department  that  had  testified  at  those  hearings  that 
team  policing  was  not  working.  We  had  lost  our  sense  of 
purpose,  we  had  lost  our  sense  of  direction,  we  had  lost 
our  sense  of  dealing  with  a very,  very  big  item  in  this 
city,  and  that  was  crime,  as  it  is  nationally.  We  became 
more  concerned,  I think,  with  public  relations  — 
although  that's  not  bad  if  used  in  moderation  — and  we 
became  involved  in  programs  that  really  weren't  work- 
ing, and  that  s the  one  thing  that  I'm  philosophically 
and  practically  opposed  to.  We’ve  got  to  have  things 
that  work,  things  that  people  believe  in,  and  I think  that 
we've  managed  to  turn  that  first  corner  and  we  have 
such  a program  now. 

LEN:  What  would  cite  as  the  paramount  accom- 
plishments of  your  first  18  months  as  chief? 

SICARAS:  There  are  several,  it  seems  to  me.  One  is.  I 
think  that  every  chief  would  like  to  leave  a command 
staff  and  people  in  responsible  positions  that  would 
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‘I  see  no  distinction  between  sizes  of  departments;  that’s  been  exaggerated.  Chiefs 
throughout  the  country  by  and  large  have  the  same  problems;  frequency  and  volume 
however,  may  differ.’ 


Continued  from  Page  10 

speak  well  to  his  administration,  and  be  compatible  with 
good  police  service  once  he  leaves.  I have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  appointing  all  of  my  deputy  chiefs  — all  four 
are  my  appointees  — six  of  the  nine  captains  are  my  ap- 
pointees, 13  of  the  22  lieutenants  promoted  heretofore 
are  my  appointees,  and  35  of  the  62  sergeants  will  be  my 
appointees  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks.  So  I've  had 
an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  to  discern  those 
people  that  have  taken  civil  service  examinations, 
pick  out  those  who  are  the  most  qualified  in  my  judg- 
ment. and  skip  over  people  that  1 thought  were  less 
qualified  — and  that’s  not  been  done.  I don't  think,  in 
the  history  of  the  department.  So  I ’m  leaving  behind,  or 
will  be  leaving  behind,  a group  of  very  articulate,  very 
capable  supervisors,  managers  and  top  commanders  in 
this  department. 

I think  our  progress  with  crime  is  just  an  exceptional 
feat.  I came  to  this  department  where  crime  was 
escalating  at  enormous  proportions  each  and  every  year 
for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  and  we  have  now 
reversed  that.  We  have  now  completed  our  tenth  month 
where  crime  has  decreased,  and  that's  a phenomenon  I 
don't  think  many  major  urban  centers  can  claim  at  this 
point  in  time.  So  it  seems  to  me  we  re  doing  what  we're 
being  paid  to  do,  and  doing  it  very  effectively,  without 
the  normal  accusations  once  someone  takes  a law-and- 
order  stance  that  we're  going  to  violate  someone's 
rights.  Indeed,  our  civilian  complaints  have  gone  down 
rather  dramatically. 

LEN:  You  would  characterize  your  stance  as  a police  ad- 
ministrator as,  in  fact,  a law-and-order  stance? 
SICARAS:  There's  no  question.  I know  that  there  are 
people  terrorizing  this  community,  we  know  who  they 
are,  and  I am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  people  being  cap- 
tured in  their  homes  or  afraid  to  walk  the  streets,  par- 
ticularly the  elderly.  We've  dealt  with  that  very  ag- 
gressively by  identifying  these  people,  securing  war- 
rants for  their  arrest,  and  restoring  a sense  of  order.  I 
might  point  out  one  example.  We  had  a phenomenon 
that  occurred  right  after  my  appointment  with  one 
Hispanic  gang  emerging  who  claimed  in  the  city,  that  no 
one  could  enter  that  part  of  the  city.  Soon  after  that, 
with  all  the  attendant  publicity,  the  gangs  increased 
from  one  to  six.  with  some  real  violence  that  this  city  has 
never  seen  before.  I took  a very  stern  approach  and  met 
with  all  the  gang  leaders,  and  told  them  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  turf  in  this  city,  it  belongs  to  the  citizens  of 
Hartford.  We  will  not  tolerate  their  shooting  or 
whatever  they  were  doing.  We  arrested  some  184  people 
during  this  past  summer,  72  of  whom  were  jailed,  and 
that  put  a stop  to  our  problem.  We  did  without  one  com- 
plaint about  the  officers 'conduct,  sol  think  that  speaks 
well  to  the  organization. 

LEN:  What  significant  crime  problems  remain  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  Hartford? 

SICARAS:  Looking  at  the  data,  it  looks  like  we're  mak- 
ing progress  in  all  areas.  We’ve  covered  virtually  every 
area,  and  the  only  problem  area  that  we’re  having  right 
now  is  homicide.  But  the  bulk  of  the  homicides  that 
we  re  having  are  friends,  relatives  and  associates,  and 
that  s something  that  we  obviously  cannot  suppress. 
But  it  appears  that  the  target  areas  that  we've  iden- 
tified, crime  has  been  going  down  in  all  categories,  par- 
ticularly the  target  crimes  that  we  had  identified  early 
on.  which  were  daytime  burglaries.  We  went  from  a 74 
percent  increase  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  to  minus 
24  percent  for  the  entire  city  as  of  date.  So  there's  been  a 
dramatic  reduction  there,  as  well  as  with  auto  theft. 
LEN:  Are  fluctuations  in  the  crime  rate  something  that 
you  see  as  likely  to  turn  a corner  on  a national  scale  in 
the  short-term  future,  or  is  this  something  which  has 
simply  been  addressed  particularly  well  in  Hartford, 
and  still  in  need  of  similar  treatment  in  other  cities? 
SICARAS:  My  best  information  indicates  that  crime 
will  probably  remain  constant  with  last  year,  about  a 10 
percent  increase.  We  re  at  about  half  that,  at  about  a 4 
percent  increase  for  1981,  which  reverses  the  15  percent 
we  had  the  previous  year. 

I don't  know  if  it's  a phenomenon.  Just  talking  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  nationally,  they  indicate  that 
they're  still  having  problems  and  crime  continues  to 
escalate.  So  I've  got  to  feel  that  our  strategies  are  work- 
ing and  the  seriousness  with  which  we  take  the  task  is 
obviously  manifested  in  the  results. 

I see  no  distinction  between  sizes  of  departments; 
that's  been  overexaggerated.  I think  that  chiefs 


throughout  the  country  by  and  large  have  the  same 
problems;  the  frequency  and  volume,  however,  may  dif- 
fer. But  we  ought  to  be  able  to  sit  down  and  share  what 
ideas  we  have  and  work  together,  rather  than  say.  "I'm 
the  big  city  and  you  guys  don't  know  any  better,"  thus 
creating  all  kinds  of  problems.  Cooperation  is  essential 
to  making  our  department  hum,  and  making  the  other 
departments  hum,  really  synergistically.  It's  absolutely 
crucial. 

LEN:  A release  that  accompanied  your  appointment  as 
police  chief  noted  that  you  were  the  youngest  person  in 
the  history  to  attain  the  top  spot.  With  that  in  mind, 
what  does  the  future  hold  for  George  Sicaras? 
SICARAS:  It  may  sound  inappropriate,  but  I guess  it's 
survival  with  honor.  Unlike  others  I ve  heard  that  like  to 
say  they  want  to  survive  at  all  costs,  I guess  mine  is  not 
putting  my  ethics  or  my  principles  before  what  I need  to 
survive.  They  have  to  go  hand-in-hand.  I am  committed 
to  turning  this  organization  around,  making  it  respon- 
sive to  the  community,  and  making  the  city  a safer  place 
to  live,  work  and  play.  I think  the  people  now  believe 
that  they  have  a first-class  police  department,  as 
evidenced  by  their  support,  and  we  re  going  to  work 
very  hard  at  maintaining  that  confidence  that  they  have 
expressed  in  this  department.  Beyond  that,  I guess  I'm 
not  one  that  will  try  to  ride  out  any  political  tide,  or 
something  else  to  the  extent  of  making  a prostitute  out 
of  myself.  I've  not  done  that  in  my  entire  career,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  start  now.  Just  judging  from  the  support 
that  we  ve  gotten,  I don't  think  that  my  leaving  is  of  any 
concern  to  anybody.  I don't  see  myself  leaving  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  preconception  in  your  mind  as  to  how 
long  it  might  take  to  implement  necessary  reforms  and 
modifications  in  the  police  process?  Is  it  something  that 
most  chiefs,  in  fact,  even  last  long  enough  to  realize? 
SICARAS:  I think  it  depends  on  the  chief  and  on  the 
organization  and  a number  of  other  factors,  political  as 
well  as  community  support.  I had  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing appointed  from  within,  therefore  I knew  all  the 
players,  I knew  what  the  problems  were,  and  I didn't 
have  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  trying  to  establish 
confidences  and  getting  a feel  for  the  turf,  as  it  were.  I 
move  very  quickly  in  terms  of  identifying  what  the 


plans  were  going  to  be.  Although  it's  not  compatible 
with  my  management  style.  I rescinded  the  par- 
ticipative management  style  that  was  here  before  me 
and  moved  into  a posture  of  "I'll  tell  you  what,  you  tell 
me  how.  That  sounds  sort  of  abrasive,  but  with  an 
organization  that  needed  some  direction  rather  badly, 
that  seemed  the  best  way  for  me  to  go,  and  it  worked. 
The  people  wanted  that  leadership,  they  wanted  that 
direction,  and  certainly  there  was  opportunity  for  input 
from  them.  But  the  typical  staff  meeting  that  we'd  ex- 
perienced for  the  last  several  years  of  raising  hands  to 
reach  consensus  on  each  and  every  issue  went  by  the 
wayside;  I just  didn't  have  time  to  do  that. 

So  I guess  it  depends  on  the  internal  environment  of 
the  department,  whether  or  not  they  believe  that  you're 
going  to  be  effective,  and  whether  or  not  they  believe  in 
what  you  're  proposing  and  that  it  can  work.  I think  that 
everyone  had  a sense  of  getting  back  to  the  basics  and 
doing  what  we  re  being  paid  to  do.  rather  than  buying 
people  soap  powder  and  bleach. 
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The  odds  against  jail  — 22,000  to  1. . 


Does  the  future  belong  to  the  computer  criminal? 


Continued  from  Page  6 
pany  and  he  stole  again.  This  is  the  pro- 
secutor's problem  and  the  criminal's 
delight. 

No  One  Will  Punish  You 
Of  those  who  come  before  the  tender 
mercies  of  prosecution  and  the  court,  on- 
ly one  out  of  every  33  people  actually 
goes  to  jail.  And,  if  you  want  some  quick 
mathematics,  one  one-hundreth  times 
three-twentieths  times  one  thirty-third 
means  the  odds  are  one  in  22,000  that  a 
computer  criminal  will  go  to  jail.  Again, 
we  ask  why.  In  law  enforcement  minds, 
the  computer  mystique  is  often  alive  and 
well.  Usually  the  investigator  is  not 
equipped.  He  or  she  has  gone  through  col- 
lege. but  most  likely  has  had  very  little  to 
do  with  computers  (though,  of  course, 
that's  changing).  Someone  comes  in  and 
confronts  the  investigator  with  a stack  of 
computer  printouts  and  says,  "I  think 
I ' ve  been  robbed. ' ' The  stack  is  kind  of  a 
mystery.  So  a lot  of  people  are  going  to  be 
loathe  to  involve  themselves  in 
something  they  know  absolutely  nothing 
about.  Others  will  try.  but  they  won't  be 
able  to  do  as  good  a job  as  someone  who 
knows  about  computers. 

In  addition  to  these  problems  of  just 
understanding  a computer  on  the  level  of 
investigation,  if  the  case  goes  to  court, 
you  have  to  deal  with  antediluvian  laws 
in  some  jurisdictions.  1 got  a call  recently 
from  a prosecutor  in  a Midwestern  state 
who  told  me  that  students  at  the  univer- 
sity had  kind  of  done  extramural  work  in 
the  field  of  computer  sciences.  They 
bought  a Heathkit  setup  and  made  a 
computer  terminal,  used  it  to  access  the 
university's  computer,  and  began  to  use 
the  computer  to  do  all  of  their  homework 
problems  that  involved  computations. 
They  developed  their  own  account  so 
that  no  one  was  victimized  but  the 
university.  They  got  a substantial 
amount  of  time.  The  prosecutor  called  me 


because  none  of  the  statutes  in  his  state 
covered  the  theft  of  time.  In  California 
that  would  be  covered  under  general 
statutes  that  say  if  you  steal  services,  in- 
cluding time,  then  that's  a crime.  We've 
prosecuted  people  for  the  theft  of  com- 
puter time.  To  remedy  problems  like  this, 
the  state  of  Florida  passed  a bill 
specifically  addressed  to  computer 
crimes.  Congress  is  considering  a similar 
bill,  as  are  California,  Mayland  and  Il- 
linois. 

Chances  For  Advancement  Are  Great 
Jerry  Neil  Schneider,  one  of  the  more 
famous  computer  criminals,  is,  I think,  a 
real  inspiration  for  anyone  seeking 
employment  in  the  field.  At  the  tender 
age  of  19,  Schneider  developed  a system 
to  swindle  the  Pacific  Telephone  Com- 
pany. He  had  it  working  so  that  he  could 
get  the  telephone  company  system  to 
deliver  parts  to  him  and  he  had  a trunk  all 
painted  up  and  at  odd  hours  in  the  night 
he  would  go  and  pick  up  these  parts  that 
the  telephone  company  had  delivered  to 
him  for  free  because  he  had  gotten  into 
their  computer  system.  Over  five  years 
he  stole  approximately  $250,000.  Finally 
he  was  detected  — not  through  any 
security  procedures  of  the  telephone 
company  and  not  through  any  investiga- 
tion by  law  enforcement,  but  because  one 
of  his  employees  got  mad  that  he  wasn't 
getting  enough  pay.  After  detection. 
Jerry  s career  took  off.  The  best  thing  in 
the  world  that  could  happen  for  him  was 
to  be  detected.  National  publicity  visited 
him  in  his  crime.  He  settled  a civil  suit 
growing  out  of  the  incident  by  agreeing 
to  pay  the  phone  company  a grand  total 
of  $141.50  a month  for  five  years.  If  you 
multiply  that  out.  it  means  that  on  the 
$250,000  which  he  stole,  he  had  to  pay  a 
grand  total  of  less  than  $9,000.  leaving, 
one  assumes,  a profit  of  $24 1 ,000.  He  did 
serve  40  days  in  county  jail.  But  that's 
the  smallest  part  of  it.  Trading  on  his 


fame  as  a computer  criminal,  he  went  into 
business  as  a consultant  to  people  who 
did  not  want  to  be  ripped  off  by  computer 
criminals.  Rumor  has  it  (and  this  has 
never  been  confirmed  or  denied  that  I 
know),  included  among  his  clients  was 
Pacific  Telephone  Company,  which  was 
still  rather  curious  exactly  how  it  was 
that  he  accomplished  some  of  his  feats. 
Certainly,  thanks  to  the  publicity  of  his 
conviction,  he,  like  perhaps  ex-President 
Nixon  and  others,  showed  that  some- 
times getting  caught  is  the  most 
economical  thing  a criminal  can  do. 

You  Needn’t  Be  A Genius 
You  may  wonder  what  it  takes  to  com- 
mit these  crimes.  I mean,  certainly  Jerry 
Schneider  was  a pretty  clever  guy.  He 
was  able  to  do  what  very  few  people  could 
do  with  the  phone  company.  Many  cases 
do  involve  that  expertise.  But  not  all.  The 
slow,  lame  and  blind  can  also  consider 
computer  crime.  One  fellow  operated  a 
check  printing  output  station  of  a com- 
pu  ter  and  among  the  other  payroll  checks 
that  it  printed  was  his  own.  In  case  a 
mistake  is  made  by  the  printer  - itprints 
"Lithelstick"  instead  of  "Jay  Becker”  — 
there's  a repeat  button  and  one's  sup- 
posed to  tear  up  the  inappropriate  check 
and  hope  that  the  computer  does  it  right 
the  second  time.  Well,  this  very 
sophisticated  thinker  figured  out  that  if 
he  pressed  the  Repeat  button  when  his 
own  check  came  up,  he  could  make  a for- 
tune. So.  he  pressed  the  Repeat  button  a 
whole  bunch  of  times  and  came  out  with  a 
large  number  of  checks.  As  I say,  you 
don't  have  to  be  a genius.  This  fellow 
proved  that  he  certainly  wasa't  because 
he  took  all  the  checks  that  he  had  printed 
and  brought  them  to  the  same  teller  at 
the  same  bank  at  the  same  time,  and  she, 
being  above  the  level  of  Mongoloid, 
decided  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  because  he  got  paid  18  times  for 
the  same  time  period.  He  was  subse- 


Appeals  court  OK's  stop-and-ask  policy: 


DC  cops  back  In  ‘contact’  with  public 
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attorneys.  "They  merely  sent  us  back  for 
another  go  around." 

Appellate  Judge  Tamm,  who  was 
joined  in  his  opinion  by  Judges  J.  Skelly 
Wright  and  Harry  T.  Edwards,  sent  the 
case  back  with  the  caveat  that  each  en- 
counter that  police  initiate  with  citizens 
must  be  considered  "in  light  of  all  the 
relevant  facts  and  circumstances." 

Taking  issue  with  the  trial  court  s 
determination  that  police  requests  for 
identification  are  tantamount  to  an  un- 
constitutional seizure,  the  appellate 
court  observed  that  such  a conclusion 
would  prevent  cops  from  questioning 
potential  witnesses  to  a crime  and  per- 


sons who  appear  to  need  assistance,  as 
well  as  stopping  them  from  soliciting 
voluntary  help  from  citizens. 

The  court  suggested  that  a test  for 
determining  whether  such  an  illegal 
seizure  had  occurred  "is  whether  a 
reasonable  person,  innocent  of  any  crime, 
would  have  felt  free  to  walk  away  under 
the  circumstances. " 

According  to  a Washington  Post  ac- 
count of  the  decision,  the  appeals  court 
also  suggested  that  subtle,  controversial 
questions  of  constitutionality  would  be 
easier  to  answer  if  police  clearly  told 
citizens  that  they  were  free  to  leave  and 
that  they  were  not  obligated  to  answer 
any  questions  or  produce  identification. 


Three-way  bad  news  on  cocaine 
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dicated  that  the  program  would  have  had 
little  effect  if  continued.  "How  are  you 
going  to  convince  a poor  peasant  to 
starve  himself  growing  cotton  when  he 
can  get  four  crops  of  coca  a year  with  less 
work?  he  mused.  “As  long  as  Americans 
are  paying  all  those  dollars  for  cocaine, 
people  here  will  keep  planting  coca." 

But  the  latest  development  in  the 
American  cocaine  equation  is  the  Cuban 
factor.  Investigators  for  a Senate  sub- 
committee announced  this  month  that 
Cuba  is  lending  a hand  in  smuggling  both 


coke  and  marijuana  into  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  rattle  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  investigators  for  the  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on  terrorism 
quoted  an  informer  who  claims  to  have 
taken  part  in  recent  off-loading  of  mari- 
juana on  the  north  side  of  Cuba. 

According  to  the  probers,  the  informer 
said  Colombian  narcotics  smugglers  are 
using  Cuba  as  a transfer  point,  bringing 
in  cocaine  and  pot  on  "mother  ships," 
then  moving  it  out  on  smaller  vessels 
bound  for  Florida  and  the  Bahamas. 


Noting  "the  persistent  problems  and 
continuing  litigation  police  'contacts' 
with  citizens  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  caused,"  the  court  strongly  urged 
that  the  police  department  "include  this 
statement  in  its  contact  procedure  and 
policy." 

Put  More  Bulk 
In  Your  Diet 

Bulk  copies  of  Law  Enforcement 
News  are  still  available  to  criminal 
justice  groups. 
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quently  arrested  and  taught  to  be  more 
discrete.  Another  of  my  favorites  that 
doesn't  involve  any  knowledge  of  com- 
puters or  computer  systems  at  all  is  a 
very  simple  thing  of  opening  a checking 
account,  getting  a book  of  deposit  slips 
(each  is  encoded  in  a machine-readable 
form,  "Credit  this  deposit  to  the  account 
of  Joe  Criminal.")  Joe  goes  to  a printer 
and  gets  a whole  bunch  of  blank  deposit 
slips  and  has  printed  in  machine-readable 
but  invisible  magnetic  stuff,  "Credit  this 
deposit  to  the  account  of  Joe  Criminal." 
Joe  then  goes  to  the  bank,  goes  to  the 
deposit-slip  holder  where  there  are  a 
bunch  of  blank  deposit  slips,  takes  them 
out,  puts  his  deposit  slips  in,  and  then 
whenever  someone  writes  out  a check  and 
makes  a deposit  to  their  own  account,  Joe 
Criminal  comes  out  that  much  ahead. 
This  scheme  has  been  used  in  several 
places.  This  scam  is  why  there  are  no 
longer  deposit  slips  dispensers  available 
to  the  public  in  banks. 

There's  No  Time  Like  The  Present 
With  all  these  great  statistics  and  op- 
portunities and  lack  of  entry  re- 
quirements, one  might  think.  "Gee.  why 
don't  I finish  my  degree,  hit  my  parents 
up  for  $20,000,  and  go  around  the  world 
for  a year  and  a half,  and  after  contacting 
more  or  less  of  the  desirable  social 
diseases,  settle  down  to  a life  of  leisure  in 
computer  crime.  "Well,  I wouldn't  wait  if 
I were  you,  because  the  various  segments 
of  society  which  are  interested  in  com- 
puter crime  are  acting  and  trying  to  right 
the  balance.  The  National  Center  For 
Computer  Crime  Data  is  but  one  little 
part  of  the  picture.  I send  people 
documents  from  computer  crime  cases 
that  seem  analogous  to  their  own  or  refer 
them  to  someone  local  who  can  be  of 
assistance,  either  a prosecutor  or  an  in- 
vestigator who  has  experience  in  com- 
puter crime  cases,  or  some  kind  of  other 
expert  in  computing  or  accounting  or 
security.  There's  a network  — in  the  old 
chauvinist  days  we'd  call  it  an  old-boy 
network;  now  we  call  it  an  old-person  net- 
work of  people  willing  to  be  of  assistance 
to  other  people  investigating  or  pro- 
secuting computer  crime.  More  and  more 
prosecutors  and  investigators  are  learn- 
ing how  to  do  this.  I ve  either  attended  or 
spoken  at  training  sessions  for  pro- 
secutors and  investigators  that  the  FBI 
has  sponsored  in  Quantico,  Va.,  that 
Batelle  Research  Institute  had  up  in 
Seattle,  that  the  Florida  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  has  had  in  St.  Petersburg 
Thus,  throughout  the  country,  law  en- 
forcement is  being  educated  in  com- 
puters and  is  developing  the  expertise  to 
deal  with  problems  associated  with  them. 
And.  as  I say,  legislation  is  being  con- 
sidered in  the  crime  in  several  states.  I 'm 
sure  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  that 
I told  you  had  its  problem  is  going  to  be 
receiving  bills  from  legislators  who  have 
been  goosed  by  the  newspaper  saying 
"How  come  our  state  can't  prosecute 
computer  crimes?"  So.  throughout  the 
nation,  my  expectation  is  that  more  and 
more  laws  are  going  to  be  passed  directly 
relating  to  computer  crime.  And  other  in- 
terested groups  are  mobilizing.  The  com- 
puter industry,  through  the  Association 
for  Computing  Machinery  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Information 
Processing  Societies,  accounting  groups, 
the  American  Society  For  Industrial 
Security  all  see  the  problem,  and  through 
various  study  groups  and  projects  are 
trying  to  deal  with  it. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  this  concluding 
question:  If  for  the  would-be  computer 
criminal  the  time  to  act  is  now.  when 
must  the  rest  of  us  act? 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCES  THE  1982 
TRAINING  SCHEDULE 


April  19-30  — Eleventh  year.  Forty-fifth  Police  Executive  Development  (POLEX) 
Institute.  Cited  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  I.A.C.P.  as  a program  whose 
potential  as  a model  for  other  states  and  regions  should  be  assessed." 
Highly  rated  by  an  LEAA-funded  study  of  numerous  police  management 
programs.  Three  graduate/undergraduate  credits. 


March  22-April  2 - Twenty-first  Police  Supervisors  In-Service  Training  (POSIT) 
program.  Participants  are  viewed  not  only  as  first  line  supervisors  but  are 
considered  to  be  future  police  executives.  There  is  a great  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  leadership  skills.  Three  undergraduate  credits. 


May  3-7  — Managing  Corrections  Personnel.  Third  annual  offering,  this 
program  has  attracted  professionals  from  six  states  and  the  U.S.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  Our  experience  in  this  area  dates  to  1970  with  the 
federally  funded  PACT  program  and,  most  recently,  includes  a seven-week 
program  for  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Corrections.  Two 
graduate/undergraduate  credits. 


OFF-CAMPUS  PROGRAMMING  CAPABILITY 

Since  1975,  Penn  State  has  designed  and  delivered  programs  for 
professionals  in  corrections,  the  courts,  and  law  enforcement  in 
nearly  20  counties  and/or  states.  These  have  focused  not  only  on 
the  topics  offered  in  1982  but  on  other  specific  areas  of  interest  to 
justice  agencies.  We  have  the  capability  to  administer  an  on-site 
survey  of  needs  and  design  a training  program  or  technical 
assistance  package  to  fit  them.  Off-campus  programs,  depending 
on  length  and  agency  needs,  are  also  available  for  credit. 


i 


OTHER  1982  PROGRAMS 

- PUBLIC  SAFETY  DISPATCH 

- SEX  CRIMES:  A PROGRAM  FOR  EDUCATORS 

- MANAGING  THE  POLICE  FUNCTION:  A SEMINAR  FOR 
ELECTED  OFFICIALS 

- HOSTAGE  RECOVERY  AND  DEBRIEFING  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

- MANAGING  THE  PRIVATE  SECURITY  FUNCTION 

- THE  POLICE  RESPONSE  TO  HOSTAGE  SITUATIONS 

- ART  THEFT  PREVENTION 


March  6-8 
March  12-13 
March  23-25 

April  5-6 

May  10-14 
June  28-29 
July  7-8 


Detailed  brochures  on  each  program  are  available  from  Joan  Grant,  410 
Keller  Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802.  Phone  814-865-9173 


• EXPANDING  POTENTIAL  THROUGH  EXCELLENCE  IN  TRAINING" 
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BURDEN’S 

By  ORDWAY  P. 


BEAT 

BURDEN 


Police  stress:  a deadly  serious  affair, 
but  there's  still  room  for  a little  laughter 


One  of  the  first  things  a rookie  police  officer  discovers  is  that  mental  and  emotional 
stress  is  as  much  a part  of  the  job  as  the  badge.  Curiously,  though,  it  has  only  been 
during  the  last  two  decades  that  there  has  been  a growing  recognition  that  stress  is  a 
problem,  and  that  too  often  its  results  include  divorce,  alcoholism  and  suicide. 

Some  police  agencies  now  offer  at  least  minimal  training  on  the  subject  of  stress  and 
some  offer  counseling  for  troubled  officers.  But  these  programs  are  in  their  infancy, 
and  there  s still  a lot  to  learn  about  how  best  to  help  an  officer  who  is  deeply  affected 
by  the  frustrations,  anxieties,  fears  and  anger  generated  by  day-to-day  exposure  to 
the  ills  of  society  and  the  dregs  of  humanity.  As  Edward  C.  Donovan,  founder  of  the 
International  Law  Enforcement  Stress  Association  (I LESA).  put  it  in  u Law  Enforce- 
ment News  interview  last  April,  "We're  in  the  Stone  Age. 

J . Patrick  Sheehy,  S.J.,  chaplain  of  the  Marion  County.  lnd„  Sheriff's  Department, 
would  say  amen  to  that.  For  several  months  he  has  been  trying  to  find  written  depart- 
mental policies  for  dealing  with  officers  who  have  shot  a suspect  in  the  line  of  duty.  He 
checked  a number  of  large  police  agencies  and  found  very  little  help. 

The  practice  in  Brother  Sheehy  s department  when  an  officer  has  been  involved  in  a 
shooting  is  to  remove  him  from  the  field  for  three  days  and  assign  him  to  the  depart- 
ment's executive  offices.  "We  also  require  him  to  see  the  department's  psychiatrist." 
Brother  Sheehy  said.  "The  psychiatrist  then  will  talk  over  his  situation  with  his  ex- 
ecutive officer,  and  he  may  go  back  to  the  field  or  be  reassigned.  Contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice in  some  police  agencies,  u Marion  County  deputy  is  "reassigned  - not  "suspend- 
ed — after  a shooting  because  the  latter  word  has  a pejorative  connotation. 

Is  that  the  best  way  to  handle  post-shooting  stress?  Brother  Sheehy  doesn't  know, 
and  neither,  apparently,  does  anyone  else.  If  anyone  does,  Brother  Sheehy  would  like 
to  hear  from  him. 

The  Marion  County  Sheriff  s Department,  which  is  based  in  Indianapolis  and  is 
headed  by  Sheriff  James  L.  Wells,  recognizes  the  fact  that  stress  is  not  just  an 
officer  s problem  but  a family  problem.  So  each  new  deputy  and  his  wife  — or  parents, 
if  he  s not  married  — are  invited  to  a six-session  seminar  to  introduce  them  to  police 
work  and  the  stresses  and  problems  that  are  part  of  it.  Two  sessions  are  aimed  at 
orienting  the  family  to  the  department  and  its  facilities.  The  others  are  designed 
basically  to  explain  the  stresses  of  police  work  and  make  it  clear  that  help  is  available. 
One  session,  for  example,  includes  a panel  discussion  by  veteran  deputies  and  their 
wives  at  which  "they  talk  about  all  the  horrible  things  the  new  men  will  see,"  accor- 
ding to  Brother  Sheehy.  "Then  the  next  week  they  talk  about  all  the  positive  things. 
At  another  session,  the  new  deputies'  wives  get  u short  course  in  guns  and  have  a 
chance  to  fire  a weapon. 

"We're  really  happy  with  the  family  seminar  for  two  reasons.'  Brother  Sheehy  said. 
“First,  it  gives  the  families  an  overall  view  of  police  work,  und  second,  it  has  the  long- 
range  benefit  of  showing  the  new  officers  that  it's  not  unusual  or  strange  to  talk  with 
me  or  the  department's  psychiatrist.  Three  years  down  the  road,  if  they  're  having  a 
problem,  they  may  feel  freer  about  coming  to  us  to  talk  about  it. 

The  idea  for  the  family  seminar  is  not  original  in  Marion  County.  "In  fact,  said  the 
chaplain.  "I  copied  a lot  of  it  from  other  departments." 

Brother  Sheehy.  whose  parents  were  both  police  officers,  has  been  chaplain  of  the 
550-member  department  for  10  years.  Like  some  other  agencies  around  the  country, 
his  department  offers  peer  counseling  as  well  as  the  services  of  chaplains  and 
psychiatrists  for  officers  needing  help  due  to  stress. 

The  Boston  Police  Department  had  the  first  stress  program  around  1 960.  beginning 
with  counseling  for  officers  suffering  from  alcoholism.  The  program  is  now  run  by  Ed 
ward  Donovan,  who  also  heads  I LESA  and  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effective  na- 
tional advocate  for  the  need  to  recognize  and  deal  with  police  stress  and  burnout. 

Counseling,  therapy  and  training  are  the  chief  medicines  for  stress,  but  a couple  of 
officers  in  Bergen  County.  N.J.,  are  betting  that  humor  helps,  too.  Rich  Dittmar  and 
Russell  Warren  Sr.,  both  veterans  of  the  county  police  department,  have  started  the 
Burntout  Policeman  s Association  (BPA)  to  lighten  the  policeman  s load  with 
laughter.  (For  example,  applicants  for  membership  must  answer  "Yes  "or  "No"  to 
these  statements:  "Not  all  police  chiefs  should  be  cloned";  "I  still  sleep  with  my 
nightstick":  "I  never  call  in  sick";  "I  can  recite  Miranda  by  heart,  "and  "I  practice  my 
quick  draw  at  home." 

Dittmar  and  Warren  are  well  aware  that  some  officers  require  expert  treatment  for 
serious  problems.  "But,"  Dittmar  said,  "the  vast  majority  fall  into  the  category  of 
just  needing  to  know  someone,  other  than  a therapist  or  doctor,  who  gives  a damn  and 
understands  their  problems."  In  its  first  few  months,  the  BPA  signed  up  more  than 
400  kindred  souls  to  join  in  an  occasional  laugh  about  the  policeman's  lot. 


lOrdiray  P.  Harden  welcomes  correspondence  (o  his  office  at  ti.il  Colonial  Hlvd . 
Westwood  1*0..  \\  ashington  'Hep..  MJ  07675.1 

j MOVING?  j 

I Don't  forget  to  let  us  know.  Fill  out  and  return  the  coupon  below,  along  | 

j your  LEN  mailing  label  (including  account  number),  to:  Law  Enforcement  I 
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PASS 


FOR 


PROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP, 


POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS  18 

Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

$10  00 

0361 

Identification  Clerk 

$8  00 

CS  24 

O&A  on  Drug  Education 

$1000 

C-1 986 

Identification  Officer 

$8.00 

Cs  25 

Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

$1000 

02294 

Identification  Specialist 

$8.00 

CS  31 

Every  Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 

$8.00 

0362 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 

$8  00 

CS  50 

High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination 

$9  95 

0364 

Inspector 

$10.00 

C1075 

Addiction  Speclalisi 

$10.00 

0370 

Institution  Safety  Oflicer 

$8.00 

Cl  924 

Administrative  Investigator 

$12.00 

0376 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 

$10  00 

C-1 697 

Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 

0377 

Investigator 

$8.00 

Prisons 

$1200 

0378 

Investigator-Inspector 

$6.00 

C-1 698 

Assistant  Depuly  Warden 

$12  00 

0406 

Jail  Guard 

$8  00 

C 2524 

Bay  Constable 

$10.00 

01329 

Jail  Matron 

$8  00 

C 90 

Border  Patrol  Inspector 

$8  00 

C 1331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

$10.00 

C 1973 

Border  Patrolman 

$8  00 

01332 

Jailer-Clerk 

$8  00 

C-1 11 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 

$1000 

0449 

License  Investigator 

$8  00 

C 95 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 

$8  00 

02286 

License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

$10.00 

C 2295 

Building  Guard 

$8  00 

0442 

Lieutenant,  Police  Department 

$10  00 

C-2260 

Campus  Security  Officer 

$1000 

0486 

Medical  Examiner 

$14  00 

C 2261 

Campus  Security  Officer  1 

$10.00 

0488 

Medical  Officer 

$14.00 

Cl  700 

Campus  Security  Officer  II 

$10.00 

C 489 

Medical  Olficer  (Departmental) 

$14.00 

C 208 

Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 

$8  00 

0498 

Meter  Maid 

$8.00 

C 1701 

Campus  Security  Specialist 

$10  00 

02503 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant 

$10.00 

C 2264 

Capital  Police  Officer 

$8.00 

01600 

Narcotics  Investigator 

$10.00 

C 121 

Captain,  Police  Department 

$12  00 

01378 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

$10.00 

C2423 

Chid  Compliance  Investigator 

$10  00 

02245 

Paralegal  Aide 

$8  00 

C 1173 

Chiel  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10  00 

01688 

Park  Patrolman 

$8.00 

C 1401  Chief  Investigator 

C 21 48  Chief  of  Police 

C 2502  Chief  of  Staff 

C-1 181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 

C 1593  Chief  Probation  Olflcer 

C 1 1 8?  Chief  Process  Server 

C 1 1 85  Chief  Secunty  Officer 

C 1 591  Chief  Special  Investigator 

C 1203  Commissioner  ol  Correction 

C- 1 200  Commissioner  ol  Police 

C 24?i  Compliance  Investigator 

C 1 767  Coordinator  ol  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program 

C 1 65  Correction  Captain 

C 956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 

C 956b  Correction  Hospital  Olflcer  (Women) 

C 1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 
C 1 21 9 Correction  Matron 
C 167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 

C 1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 

C 957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 

C 169  Correction  Sergeant 

C 958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Ollicer  (Men) 

C 958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women) 

C 959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 

C 966  Court  Olficer 

C 1 229  Criminal  Investigator 

C 969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 

C 177  Customs  Inspector 

C 1 6 1 1 Customs  Security  Olficer  (Sky  Marshal) 

C 1239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 
C 1245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 
C 2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 
C 1 900  Oeputy  Probation  Director  1 V 
C 204  Deputy  Sheriff 

C 1 763  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

C l 620  Oeputy  United  Slates  Marshal 

C 1762  Oeputy  Warden 

C 1247  Detective  Investigator 

C 2444  Director  of  Security 

C 1877  Director  of  Traffic  Control 

C 2325  Director  of  Youth  8ureau 

C 1259  Drug AbuseEducationGroupLeader 

C 1597  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

C 1 260  Orug  Abuse  Group  Worker 

C 1 261  Orug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 

C 1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 

C 1 406  Orug  Abuse  Technician  T ramee 

C 2428  Environmental  Conservation  Officer 

C 251  Federal  Guard 

C 161 2 Federal  Protective  Officer 

C 1285  Field  Investigator 

C 255  Fingerprint  Technician 

C 286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 

C 281  Forest  Ranger 

C-2012  Game  Warden 

C 304  Guard  Patrolman 

C 348  Head  process  Server 

C 349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 

C 332  Housing  Captain 

C 338  Housing  Guard 

C 340  Housing  Lieutenant 

C 342  Housing  Patrolman 

C 344  Housing  Sergeant 


S10  00 
$10  00 
SI  2 00 
SI  2.00 
$17  95 
$12  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$12  00 
SI  2 00 
SI  2 00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
S8.00 
$8.00 
$10.00 
$8.00 
$8  00 
S8  00 
S8  00 
S10  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$12  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
S8  00 
$8  00 
S8  00 
$10  00 
$14  00 
$10  00 
SI  2 00 
S8  00 
$12  00 
S8  00 
S10  00 
S10  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
SI  0 00 
$1000 
$12  00 
S8  00 
S8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$10.00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$8  00 
S8  00 
S8  00 
$8.00 
$10  00 
SI  0 00 
$8  00 
$1200 
$8  00 
S10  00 
$0  00 
$10  00 


C-572  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 
C- 1 063  Parking  Meter  Attendant 
C-573  Parking  Meter  Collector 
C 575  Patrolman.  Exammations-AII  States 

C 576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 

Cl  922  Patrolman-Policewoman 
C-640  Police  Adminstrative  Aide 
C 594  Police  Cadet 

C 639  Police  Clerk 


$8.00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8.00 
$8  00 
$8.00 
$10.00 
$8  00 
S8  00 


C-2397  Protection  Agent 

C-665  Ranger.  U S.  Park  Service 

C l 921  Safety  Coordinator 

C-1 459  Safety  Security  Officer 

C 702  School  Crossing  Guard 

C-1 923  School  Guard 

C-1999  Security  Guard 

C-1 467  Security  Olficer 

C 221 1 Security  Police  Oflicer  (USPS) 

C-1 81 0 Senior  Addiction  Specialist 

C 2525  Senior  Bay  Constable 

C 2529  Senior  Building  Guard 

C 2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 

C 2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 

C-2422  Senior  Compliance  Investigator 

C-710  Senior  Court  Oflicer 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sherifl 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 

C 2520  Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

C-2073  Senior  Fingerpnnt  Technician 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 

C 251 2 Senior  Identification  Specialist 

C-21 1 9 Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 

C-1 01 0 Senior  Investigator 

C-2531  Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 

C-793  Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

C-2466  Senior  Parole  Oflicer 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

C-1 594  Senior  Probation  Officer 

C 2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

C 2449  Senior  Security  Officer 
C-1 589  Senior  Special  Investigator 
C-725  Senior  Special  Olficer 


$8  00 
$8  00 
$10.00 
$8.00 
$8.00 
$8.00 
$8.00 
$8.00 
$8.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$1000 
$1000 
$10.00 
$10  00 
$12.00 
$1000 
$10  00 
$12  00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$12  00 
$10  00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$8  00 
$12  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 


C-1 947 

Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 

$1000 

C-732 

Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 

$10.00 

C-2256 

Police  Dispatcher 

$8  00 

C-733 

Sergeant,  Police  Department 

$10.00 

C 1383 

Police  Inspector 

$12.00 

C 794 

Sheriff 

$10  00 

C 1939 

Police  Olficer 

$8.00 

C-1 060 

Special  Agent,  FBI 

$10.00 

C 2441 

Police  Ollicer.  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept.(LAPD) 

$10.00 

C-748 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 

$8.00 

C 1755 

Police  Olficer,  Nassau  County  Police  Dept  (NCPD) 

$10.00 

C-1 588 

Special  Investigator 

$8  00 

C-1 739 

Police  Oflicer.  New  York  Police  Dept  (NYPD) 

$10.00 

C-749 

Special  Officer 

$8  00 

C 1741 

Police  Officer.  Suffok  County  Police  Oept,  (SCPD) 

$10  00 

C 1692 

State  Policewoman 

$8.00 

C 595 

Police  Patrolman 

SB  00 

C 757 

State  Trooper 

$8.00 

C-596 

Police  Surgeon 

$14  00 

Cl  744 

Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

$12  00 

C-597 

Police  Trainee 

$8  00 

Cl  703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Olficer 

$10.00 

C 598 

Policewoman 

$8  00 

01503 

Supervising  Court  Officer 

$10  00 

C 602 

Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 

$8  00 

01666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10  00 

C 1386 

Prir  H Addiction  Specialist 

$10  00 

01667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C 1791 

Principal  Investigator 

$12  00 

02513 

Supervising  Identification  Specialist 

$10  00 

C 1427 

Principal  Probation  Officer 

$10  00 

02106 

Supervising  Investigator 

$10  00 

C-2259 

Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12  00 

02143 

Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$10  00 

C 618 

Prison  Guard 

$8  00 

0782 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 

$10  00 

C-2462 

Private  Investigator 

$10  00 

02299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$10  00 

C-2577 

Probation  Assistant 

$8  00 

02205 

Supervising  Security  Ollicer 

$10  00 

C 1 981 

Probation  Counselor 

$10  00 

01766 

Supervising  Special  Olficer 

$10  00 

C 980 

Probation  Consultant 

$10  00 

01750 

Traffic  Control  Agent 

$8  00 

C 2266 

Probation  Director 

SI  0 00 

0812 

Traffic  Control  Inspector 

$8  00 

C 1428 

Probation  Employment  Officer 

$10  00 

02407 
C 1689 

Traffic  Enforcement  Agent 
Traffic  and  Park  Ollicer 

$8  00 
$8  00 

C 981 

Probation  Investigator 

S8  00 

01522 

Traffic  Technician 

$8.00 

C 619 

Probation  Ollicer 

$8.00 

02335 

Traffic  Technician  1 

$8  00 

C 1429 

Probation  Ollicer  Trainee 

$8  00 

02336 

Traffic  Technician  II 

S10  00 

•C  2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$10  00 

C 1887 

Traffic  Technician  III 

$10  00 

C 2577 

Probation  Assistant 

$8  00 

0819 

Transit  Captain 

$12  00 

Cl  981 

Probation  Counselor 

S1000 

C 820 

Transit  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

C 980 

Probation  Consultant 

S10  00 

C 821 

Transit  Patrolman 

$8  00 

C 2266 

Probation  Director 

$10.00 

C 822 

Transit  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C 1428 

Probation  Employment  Ollicer 

$10  00 

823 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

SI  0 00 

C 981 

Probation  Investigator 

$8  00 

852 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 

S8  00 

C 61 9 

Probation  Ollicer 

$8  00 

1989 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

S6  00 

C 1429 

Probation  Ollicer  Trainee 

S8  00 

1995 

Urban  Park  Officer 

S8  00 

C 2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$10  00 

2541 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

SI  0 00 

C-1 828 

Probation  Supervisor  1 

$10.00 

894 

Warden 

$12  00 

C 1829 

Probation  Supervisor  II 

$1000 

: 891 

Watchman 

$8.00 

C 620 
C 2315 

Process  Server 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$6  00 
$8.00 

PEP29 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 

$9.95 

C 1997 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$10  00 

PEP  30 

Criminal  Investigation 

S9  95 

Enclose  a check  or  money  order  plus  $1 .00  for  postage  and  handling  on  the  first  book,  and  $ 50  for  each  additional  book  (on  the  same 
Special  Handling;  $1.00  additional  per  order.  Send  to:  LEN  Book  Dept.,  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York  City.  NY  10019. 


order). 


Name 


Address 


City. 


.State/Zip. 


Book(s)  Desired 


(Attach  separate  sneet  with  book  titles  if  additional  selections  are  oesired.) 
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20-22.  Defensive  Tactics  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  Room  1310,  One  Ashbur- 
ton Place,  Boston.  MA  02108. 

22  Affirmative  Action  in  Criminal  Justice 
Seminar.  Presented  by  New  York  Institute 
of  Technology.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Dr.  John  O'Brien.  New  York  Institute  of 
Technology,  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Center,  Box  170,  Old  Westbury,  NY 
11568. 

22-23.  Cutback  Management  in  Corrections 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact:  Mr.  John  Garcia. 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege. 4-14  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  Telephone:  12121  247-1600. 

22-25.  Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.  Tuition: 
8475.  For  further  details,  contact:  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Reiser,  Director.  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Institute.  Inc.,  303  Gretna  Green 
Way,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90040.  Telephone: 
(2131  476-6024. 

22-25.  Police  Ethics  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  For  further  details,  see:  April 

22- 23. 

23- 24.  1982  Annual  Meeting  of  Security 
Educators.  Presented  by  The  Academy  of 
Security  Educators  and  Trainers.  To  be 
held  in  Ft.  Washington.  PA.  Fee:  S25.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Mr.  Joseph 
Chernicoff.  USAFIC.  P.O.  Box  136,  Wyn- 
cote.  PA  19095. 

23-24.  The  19th  Annual  Criminal  Practice 
Institute  Seminar.  Sponsored  by 
Georgetown  University  low  Center's  Con- 
tinuing Legal  Education  Division  and  the 
Young  Lawyers  Section,  Bar  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Fee:  S150.00. 
For  further  details,  contact  the  Continuing 
Legal  Education  Office  at  (202)  624-8229. 

25- 29.  Dual  Seminars:  "The  Probation  Of- 
ficer in  Juvenile  Court"  and  " Case 
Management  in  Juvenile  Justice  " 
Presented  by  The  National  College  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
P.O.  Box  8978,  University  of  Nevada. 
Reno.  Nevada  89507.  Telephone:  1702) 
784-60)2. 

26- 28.  Police  Liability  Workshop 
Presented  bv  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement.  Inc.  To  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA,  Registration:  8325.  For  further 
details,  contact:  AEI.E  Workshop  Coor- 
dinator at  (415)  877-0731,  or  write.  501 
Grandview  Drive,  Suite  209,  So.  Son  Fran- 
cisco. CA  94080. 

26-28.  Blood  Stains/Blood  Splater 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  8100.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact:  Florida  Institute  fo> 
Law  Enforcement,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St. 
Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

26-30.  Supervision  of  Personnel  Course. 
Presented  by  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Fee:  SI 75.  For  further  details, 
contact:  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  1 1076  E.  Blvd.. 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Telephone:  (216) 
368-3308. 

26-May  1.  Executive  Correctional  Manage- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Criminal  Justice  Planners. 
To  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  PA  For  more 
details,  consult:  The  National  Association 
of  Criminal  Justice  Planners,  1012  14th 
Street,  N.W.,  Suite  403,  Washington.  DC 
20005. 

26-May  8.  Institute  for  Jail  Management 
and  Development  Course.  Presented  by 
The  National  Association  of  Criminal 


Justice  Planners.  To  be  held  in  Boulder.  CO 
For  further  details,  see:  April  26-May  1. 

29.  Child  Abuse  & Neglect  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Course  For  further 
details,  see:  April  20-22. 

29-30.  Appraising  Employee  Performance 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see:  April  22-23. 

MAY 

1.  Promotion  Preparation  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Police  Officers  Training 
Service.  For  further  details,  contact:  Police 
Officers  Training  Service,  Grandview 
Avenue,  Box  667,  Southold,  N.Y.  11971. 
Telephone:  (5161  765-5472. 

1- 2.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Palatine,  111. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Calibre 
Press,  666  Dundee  Road,  Suite  1607,  North- 
brook. III.  60062.  Telephone  (312) 
498-5680. 

2- 5.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Missouri 
Police  Chiefs  Association.  Hosted  by  The 
Missouri  Police  Chiefs  Association.  To  be 
held  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Chief  Gene  A Young, 
Webster  Groves  Police  Department,  4 
South  Elm  Avenue,  Webster  Groves,  MO 
63119.  Telephone:  1314)  962-2000. 

3- 4.  Art  Theft  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege. For  further  details,  see:  April  22-23. 

3-7.  The  Medicolegal  Death  Investigator 
Training  Course.  Presented  by  St.  Iauis 
University  School  of  Medicine.  For  further 
details,  contact’  Mary  Fran  Ernst,  Forensic 
& Environmental  Pathology.  1402  So. 
Grand  Blvd.,  St  Louis,  MO  63104. 

3- 7.  Managing  Corrections  Personnel  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Fee:  8350.  For  further 
details,  contact:  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  Keller  Conference  Center. 
University  Park.  PA  16802 

4- 6.  Officer  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  Fee: 
8125.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland,  OH.  For  fur- 
ther details,  see:  April  26-30. 

4-7.  Progressive  Application  of  Research 
and  Planning  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
System  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Association  of  Police  Planning  & Research 
Officers  (A  PPRO).  For  further  information, 
contact:  David  Henderson,  Publicity  Choir- 
man.  APPRO.  P.O.  Box  5907,  Santa  - 
Monica,  CA  90405.  Telephone:  1213) 
394-5411. 

6-7.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Salt  lake  City, 
Utah.  Fee:  850.  For  further  details,  see: 
May  1-2. 

7.  New  Criminal  Code  Program.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Fee: 
8175.  For  further  details,  see:  April  26-30. 
10-14.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Sponsored  by  the  Jefferson  County 
District  Attorney's  Office.  To  be  held  in 
Denver,  CO.  For  details,  see:  April  26-30. 

10-14.  Managing  the  Security  Function. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Fee;  8350.  For  further  details, 
see:  May  3-7. 

10-21.  At-Sceoe  Traffic  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  For  further 
details,  contact:  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida. 
4566  St.  John's  Bluff  Rd..  South  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216. 

10-21.  Middle  Management  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  Florida  Institute  for 
law  Enforcement.  Fee:  8150.  For  further 
details,  see:  April  26-28. 

14.  Arrest  Issues  Program.  Presented  by 


the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  850, 
For  further  details,  see:  April  26-30. 

17-19.  22nd  Annual  New  York  Professional 
Polygraph  Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Na- 
tional Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science.  Fee:  8125.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact; Richard  O.  Arther,  Suite  1400,  200 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

17-21.  Advanced  Security  Management 
Program.  Presented  by  American  Society 
for  Industrial  Security.  To  be  held  in  Atlan- 
ta, GA.  Fee:  8595.  For  further  details,  con- 
sult: American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security.  2000  K Street.  N.W.,  Suite  651, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

20- 21.  Conference  on  Dispute  Resolution. 
Presented  by  the  New  York  State  Office  of 
Court  Administration.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Dr.  Maria  R,  Volpe,  John  Juy 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  445  W.  59th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Telephone: 
(212)489-3990. 

21- 22.  Drug-Alcohol  Recognition  Training 
Seminar.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  CA. 
Fee:  S200.  For  further  details,  contact.  Dr. 
Sharp,  1410  F,.  Glenoaks  Blvd.,  Glendale. 
CA  91206. 

22- 23.  Techniques  for  Law  Enforcement 
Course.  Presented  by  Davis  Clark  & 
Associates.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Mr.  Marc  Bradshow,  Program  Coor- 
dinator, Davis  Clark  & Associates,  P.O. 
Box  6524.  Modesto.  CA  95355.  Telephone: 
(209)  577-5020. 

23- 26.  Dispositional  Alternatives  for  the 
Serious  and  Violent  Juvenile  Offender. 
Presented  by  The  National  College  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego, 
CA.  For  further  details,  see:  April  25-29. 

25- 27.  The  Eastern  Motorcycle  Gang  In- 
vestigators Conference.  To  be  held  at  the 
Holiday  Inn,  King  of  Prussia,  PA.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Delaware  County  District  At- 
torney's Office.  Tuition:  880.  For  more  in 
formation,  contact;  Eastern  Motorcycle 
Gong  Investigators,  P.O.  Box  183,  Lima, 
PA  19037. 

26- June  6.  Institute  for  Jail  Management 
Course.  Presented  by  The  National 
Association  of  Criminal  Justice  Planners. 
To  be  held  in  Boulder.  CO.  For  further 
details,  see:  April  26-May  1. 

27- 28.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 


by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Bismarck, 
ND.  For  further  details,  see:  May  1-2. 

28.  Search  and  Seixure  Program.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  860. 
For  further  details,  see:  April  26-30. 

28-29.  Spring  Conference  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Criminal  Justice 
Educators.  North  Carolina  Justice 
Academy.  Salemburg,  N.C.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Dr  Bob  Coggins,  Cen- 
tral Piedmont  Community  College, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28204. 

31-June  4.  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Training  Commission  Interview  And  Inter- 
rogation Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  Fee.  8100. 
For  further  details,  see:  April  26-28, 

31-June  11.  On-Scene  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  Tho  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  8500.  For  furthe"  details,  con 
tact:  The  Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark 
Street,  Evanston,  III.  60204 

JUNE 

1- 3.  Criminal  Justice  Standards  And  Train- 
ing Commission  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  8125.  For  further  details,  see:  May  31 
— June  4. 

2- 3.  Street  Survivnl  -Seminar  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Modesto,  CA. 
For  further  details,  see:  May  1-2 

6- 10.  Low  Enforcement/Security  Survival 
Program.  Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz 
Ik  Associates.  To  be  held  in  Winchester, 
VA.  For  more  details,  contact:  Dr.  Richard 
W Kobetr.,  North  Mountain  Pines  Training 
Center.  Route.  Two,  Box  342,  Winchester, 
VA  22601.  Telephone:  1703)662-7288, 

7- 11  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland,  OH.  Fee: 
8150.  For  further  details,  see:  April  26-30. 
7-11.  Hypnosis  In  Criminul  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $100.  For  further 
details,  see:  April  26-28. 

II.  Seminar  On  Civil  Anti-Racketeering 
Remedies.  Presented  by  the  Battellc 
Memorial  Institute.  For  further  details, 
please  contact:  The  Registrar,  Rattclle 
Seminars  ond  Studies  Program,  4000  N.F.. 
41st  Street,  Seattle,  Washington,  98105. 
Telephone  (2061  527-0542.  Or  coll  loll  free: 
1-800-426-6762. 

13- 19,  Second  Annual  Certified  Security 
Trainer  Progrom.  Presented  by  the 
Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers,  Inc  Fee:  81  100.  For  further 
details,  contact  Norman  R.  Bottom,  Jr 
Criminology  Dept.  Indiana,  PA  15705. 
Telephone:  (4121  357-2770. 

14- 15.  Street  Survivnl  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press,  To  be  held  in  Henderson- 
ville. TN  For  further  details,  see:  May  1-2 
14-15,  Basic  Crime  Prevention  Theory  A 
Practice  Seminar.  Presented  by  The  School 
of  Justice  Administration.  Fee:  $500.  For 


further  details,  contact:  Admissions,  Na- 
tional Crimo  Prevention  Institute,  School 
of  Justice  Administration,  University  of 
Louisville.  Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  Telephone:  1602)  588-6987 

14- 16.  Police  Rangemnster  Course. 
Presented  by  Davis  Clark  & Associates 
For  further  details,  see:  May  22-23. 

15- 17.  Arson  Investigation  Seminar 
Presented  by  The  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland,  OH.  Fee- 
8150,  For  further  details,  ace:  April  26-30 

18.  Civil  Liability  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  To  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  OH.  Fee:  860.  For  further 
details,  see  April  26-30. 

21-25.  law  Enforcement  Instructor  Train- 
ing'Manngcmcni  Worknhop.  Presented  by 
the  Southwestern  I -ego  I Foundation,  For 
further  details,  contact:  Donald  T. 
Shanahan,  Director,  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute,  P.O.  Box  707, 
Richnrdson,  TX  75080  Telephone:  (214) 
690-2394. 

24-27.  Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis 
Seminars  Presented  by  the  Ijiw  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc  To  bo  hold  in 
St  Louis,  MO.  For  further  details,  see- 
April  22-25. 

27- July  II  A Two-Week  Criminal  Justice 
Seminar  Hosted  by  the  Netherlands 
School  of  Business  For  additional  informa- 
tion, contact;  School  of  Criminal  Justice, 
State  University  of  New  York,  1 35  Western 
Avenue.  Albany.  N.Y  12222.  Telephone: 
(518)455-6264 

28- 29,  The  Police  Response  to  Hostage 
Situations  Seminar  Presented  by  The 
Pennsylvania  Stale  University.  For  further 
details,  contact:  The  Pennsylvania  Stale 
University,  Keller  Conference  Center, 
University  Park,  PA  16802. 

2940.  Street  Survivnl  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  m Huntington, 
W,  Va  For  further  details,  see:  Miiv  12. 


Make  Your  Next 
Event  a Hit 

: Start  the  planning  lor  your  next 
: workshop,  seminar  or  training 
| course  by  reaching  the  best  pos- 
’ sible  group  ol  potential  partici 
| pants  - list  the  event  in  the 
; calendar  section  ol  LEN, 

! 

j Send  news  about  upcoming 
j training  sessions  to:  Evelyn 
Otero,  Law  Enforcement  News, 
444  West  56th  Street,  New 
York.  NY  10019  For  best  re 
1 suits,  send  items  three  months 
prior  to  scheduled  date. 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro- 
fessional track.  Every  two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor 
tunities  lie.  who’s  in  and  who's  out. . what’s  work- 
ing and  what’s  not. . the  why's  and  wheretore's  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  - the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  professional  who  needs  to  know  more,  . 

Yes.  I'm  ready  to  roll  wiih  Law  Enforcement  News.  Please  enier  my  subscrip- 
tion lor 

one  year  (Si  4 00)  Hone  year  loreign($  19  00) 

two  years  (S26  00)  three  years  ($38  00) 

Agency 


Address 

City 

Return  with  check  or  money  order  to  LEN,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
CUV.NY10019  . i 


__  State 
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It  s the  real  thing:  cocaine  enforcement  of  computer  crime 

gets  bad  news  on  three  fronts  3 Burden's  Beat 

Interpol  looks  to  computerization  for  its  Upcoming  Events 
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